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The Subscribers View Point 


The Telephone instrument and the voice over the wire are the pre- 
dominating factors in forming the opinion of your subscribers that 
determine their attitude towards the telephone service and equipment. 


You cannot afford to lose the good will of your patrons by keeping 
in service, instruments that are either in poor condition physically or 
electrically, nor is it policy to install phones that leave an impression 
of second rate equipment. 

shader aia eat ian The value of your exchange and the good will of the community 
towards you will be increased by installing Leich telephones throughout. 
The quality of these instruments is backed by the experience of 17 years in the building of fine 
telephone instruments, switchboards, and ringing machines. 


If you haven’t received a copy 
of catalog 24, send a card today. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY DISTRIBUTORS TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans Spokane, Wash. 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC Co. POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CoO. B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. Cincinnati, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. 
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It is encouraging 
to look over the re- 
cent financial state- 
ments of telephone 
operating companies 
and note that many of them report real, 
definite progress, with material increase in 
profits. 

“Had banner year in 1923” says a Ne- 
braskka company; “prosperous year, in- 
creased net income” reports an lowa In- 
dependent: “favorable gain in telephones, 
sound financial condition” says a Califor- 
nia company. 

As operating companies set about putting 
their affairs in order, improving their serv- 
ice and obtaining adequate rates, there is 
no reason whatsoever why every telephone 
enterprise should not be able to show a 
satisfactory gain every year. 

All people know that telephone service 
is a necessity, and the plain fact is be- 
coming recognized more widely every day 
that the company supplying that service 
must be allowed to earn a fair return on 
the investment. 

These two fundamental truths insure the 
future of the telephone industry. 
* as * a 
That 


give t 


telephone interests are striving to 
public satisfactory service is in- 


dicated by items found in the news col- 


umns 
Fy ir 


in Ohio 


Telephone Co. and the Ohio Bell 


instance, the Tuscarawas 


Count 


have cgreed to a division of territory 


Whereis’ the Independent company takes 
Over t 


New 


operat 


Bell lines in and near Dover and 
iladelphia, while the Bell assumes 


1 of lines in and about Newcom- 


ENCOURAGING OPERATING REPORTS: 
IMPORTANCE OF CO-OPERATION 


erstown, Tuscarawas and Port Washing- 
ton. The arrangement is expected to co- 
ordinate service conditions, with better re- 
sults for both companies and for the public 
as well. 

In Forest county, Penn., the Bell has 
sold its telephone properties to the Forest 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which is bet- 
This 


company also has taken over the Bell lines 


ter adapted to handle the service. 


at Tidioute, Pa., and is putting through 
an extensive program of new construction 
to improve the service. 

Announcements of other divisions of ter- 
ritory in Pennsylvania have been made or 
are pending. 

Such evidences of coéperation between 
the operating groups should meet the ap- 
proval of the public and regulatory au- 
thorities who are demanding efficient tele- 
phone service. 

* *k * 

Just before Easter every year Chicago 
has the privilege of listening to eminent 
speakers on Christian topics, who endeavor 
to fix public attention on higher things— 
immortality, service for humanity, right 
living, the Golden Rule and the like. Serv- 
ices are held in the business district dur- 
the noon hour, so the 


ing work-a-day 


crowds can turn aside from the daily grind 


for a little inspiration and a brief rest from 
the mad scramble for dollars. 


At one of these Lenten services the 


speaker made this statement: “Next to 


‘redemption,’ ‘coop- 
eration’ is the great- 
est word in the Eng- 
lish language.” 

He then proceeded 
to argue that if there were not codperation 
between the Almighty and human beings, 
the race could not exist. For instance, God 
supplies the soil, the seed, the seasons and 
the sun. Man supplies the labor and does 


the planting and cultivating. 

Result: The harvest which provides the 
food that keeps the race alive. 

This codperation must continue constant- 
ly or famine would result, the speaker 
pointed out, as the current supply of food 
in the world is never big enough to sup- 
port the inhabitants longer than three 
months. 

* * * * 

The lesson applies all along the line. 
There must be reasonable codperation if 
any worthwhile results are to be realized 
Half of 


would vanish if we would only bestir our- 


from any effort. our difficulties 


selves and take advantage of our oppor- 
tunities. 

In an article giving the history of a state 
telephone association, the secretary touched 
on this point by saying it was a pity that 
many operating companies do not make use 
of the services the organization stands 
ready to give. 

The most meager sort of coOperation is 
applying for help and advice and giving 
the other fellow a chance to help, yet many 
will withhold even that much of an ap- 
proach, making it well-nigh impossible for 
the association to be of service. 


Real codperation, of course, means iden- 
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tifying oneself with the organization, sup- 
porting it, taking an active part in its work, 
thereby participating in its benefits and as- 
sisting in the helping of others. For those 
who have persisted in standing aloof, how- 
ever, a good start toward coéperation can 
be made by asking the association for help 
on some problem. 

For the average individual who gets as- 
sistance for himself the next step is to 
line up with the friends thus found and 
cooperate with their efforts for the general 
good. In this way link after link is added 
to the chain that binds men together in a 
common interest, and enables them to ac- 
complish effective work as an organization. 

Yes, COOPERATION is a big word, a 
mighty force. When it moves ahead under 
full steam, nothing is impossible. 

* * * * 

A good example of effective co6peration 
is furnished by the various public utility 
fifth 


Illinois Committee on Public Utility In- 


companies of the district of the 


formation. The telephone, electric light, 


gas and traction companies giving service 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Missouri, Kansas City, Coates House, 
April 9 and 10. 

Iowa, Des Moines, Hotel Ft. 
Moines, April 15, 16 and 17. 

New York, Rochester, Powers Hotei, 
May 7, 8 and 9. 

Wisconsin, Madison, Hotel Loraine, 
May 13, 14 and 15. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 17 and 18. 

U. S. Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, Octo- 
ber 21, 22, 23 and 24. 


Des 








in this territory—Eastern  Illinois—are 
planning to stage a “Public Service Week,” 
beginning May 5 to show the people what 
they are doing and to stimulate public in- 
terest. 

This joint demonstration of the service 
companies will include meetings in schools 
and with various organizations, visiting the 
plants by the public, window displays and 
increased publicity in the local newspapers. 


Such a program is expected to succeed in 
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building good will for the utilities anq 
will probably be adopted all over the state 
and become a permanent feature. 

Utility men in the district agree that all 
service must work 


companies tovether 


along these lines if the best results are to 


be realized. In other words, there must 
be coéperation. 
* * * oe 

Heed this warning! 

TELEPHONY’S prize article contest closes 
May 1, so there remains less than three 
weeks’ time for telephone men—and wom- 
send in 


en—to their contributions. The 


field is large, and the target is broad so 


that all will have a chance—operators, 
traffic men, plant employes, engineers. com- 
mercial workers and executives. 

What do you think about your work? 
What methods have you found most effec- 
tive? What would you like to suggest to 
your boss in the way of impravements? 
Write an article about it—and mayhe you 
will get a prize-winning check. 

Read the details and rules of the con- 


test on page 23 of this issue. 


Maintenance of the Small Exchange 


Satisfaction of Subscriber in Use of Service the Test of Successful Opera- 
tion— Preventative Maintenance Practice as Applizd to Central Office and 
Outside Plant—Some Helpful Suggestions for Maintaining Small Exchange 


By F. W. Rulison, 


Superintendent of Plant, lowa Division, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


The successful operation of a telephone 
property is, to a large extent, dependent 
upon the degree: of satisfaction that the 
telephone user secures through the use 
of the service. In the telephone business 
we have for sale over facilities 
for people to talk to one another. If the 
patrons of our service cannot hear, or be 
heard satisfactorily, they will not use the 
service to their greatest advantage. 

If we are to furnish the public with a 
service that will fulfill their requirements 
in a satisfactory manner, it is important 
that we pay the utmost attention to the 
proper maintenance of the telephone plant. 
The transmission must not only be such 
that there will be no complaint from the 
user, but every effort should be made to 
prevent avoidable breakdown which will in- 
terfere with continuous use of the service. 

A definition of maintenance is “to keep. 
preserve, or continue in any particular 
state or condition; to sustain, to keep up.” 


service 


This seems to be the right conception as 


to what we should consider a_ proper 


maintenance job. 


As there are several degrees of main- 
tenance, it seems that the first question 
to be considered would be a gauge or 
yardstick by which we measure what we 
consider the proper degrce of maintenance. 
Considering the service requirements of 
the community, | that the ob- 
jective of the responsible parties should 
be that character of maintenance which 
will place and keep the plant in such a 
state of repair that it will furnish a rea- 


believe 


sonably satisfactory service to its patrons 
at all times. 

When considering the question of main- 
tenance it should be remembered that 
“service” implies both local and _ toll. 
Telephone exchanges are no longer iso- 
lated, but are linked together in a chain 
of communication that is nationwide. 
Each plant must be maintained so that a 
call from a neighboring town, or from 
the farthest corner of the nation, will find 
every portion of the exchange wire, sub- 
scriber’s set and central office equipment 
ready to do its share to carry the call to 
its satisfactory completion. 


Revenues are sensitive to the quality of 
service provided, this being particularl) 
true in regard to toll service; and where 
the transmission is poor, or for other rea- 
sons the service is not good, it does not 
take long for the number of toll calls to 
and from a community to decrease to 4 
noticeable extent. 

To provide the public with a satisfac- 
tory service, consistent with the revenues 
received from the telephone plant, is 4 
problem worthy of serious consideration, 
and any measures which will 
accomplishing the desired result should 
be practiced. Several items that might 
be given consideration are set forth in the 
following paragraphs. 

After the construction of the telephone 
plant or portions of the plant, there 
often appear faults which shorten the life 
of the plant and must be corrected before 
the life of that particular portion of the 
plant is exhausted. This includes such 
items as guys and anchors not properly 
located, poles and anchors not set 
ficient depth, or dirt not properly 


assist in 


to suf- 
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after placing; cable and drop wires not 
given sufficient clearance from electric 
light and power line wire or from poles, 
puildings and trees. 

These faults, if not corrected within a 
reasonable time, cause serious interrup- 
tions to the service of the telephone user. 
A slight additional cost incurred for the 
more careful locating and placing of the 
original plant would, no doubt, avoid the 
necessity of a much larger expenditure at 
a later date. 

In the clearing of faults which result 
in an “out-of-service” complaint from the 
subscriber, the troubleman often leaves 
a condition which, if not corrected, will 
at a later date bring an additional com- 
plaint. A little slack pulled out of wire 
at the time of knocking out a short or a 
or the trimming of a tree that 
whips into the wires, will repay by elim- 
inating a future trip for the 
purpose. 

Probably the greatest results in secur- 
ing good maintenance conditions at a min- 
imum expense can be accomplished by 
what is referred to as “preventive main- 
tenance.” By this is meant the locating 
and clearing of unsatisfactory plant con- 
ditions before they develop into faults to 
be reported by the subscriber. 

In considering preventive maintenance 
as it might be applied, it would be well to 
outline the practice as pertaining to such 
portions of the plant as central office 
equipment, town outside plant, substation 
equipment and rural and toll plant. 

Central Office Equipment. 

Not only does a well-kept, neat and or- 
derly central office make a good impres- 
sion upon the patrons as they have oc- 
casion to see it, but it has a wholesome 
influence upon the employes in suggesting 
neat and careful workmanship. 

The telephone central office is the heart 
of the local as well as long distance serv- 
ice; and just as any defect in the human 
heart is likely to affect the person’s whole 
system, so will faults in the telephone cen- 
tral office cause unsatisfactory service to 
a large portion of the telephone users 
connected to that office. 

Dirt is perhaps the greatest trouble- 
maker about a central office. It causes 
poor contacts, interferes with the opera- 
tion of keys and shortens the life of the 
central office equipment. 

In maintaining the central office equip- 


cross, 


same 


ment it is very desirable to establish a 
definite “chedule for the inspection, testing 
and ci-aning of the equipment. A 
schedule so set up on a monthly basis will 
usually unearth a large number of faults 
Which, »\hen cleared, will more than repay 
the effort and expense incurred. 

Such » schedule should, of course, in- 
clude tiv inspection and testing of keys, 
cords, .nd operators’ headsets for cut- 
Suts an’ poor contacts. Cutouts:or poor 
Contacts nav be readily located by the use 
of a few dry cells and a receiver. If the 
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cutout is in the cord, the fault will be 
located by moving the cord; and, by tap- 
ping the key, a cutout or poor contact 
is readily located. 

We should also inspect and test opera- 
tors’ sets for packed and defective trans- 
mitters, rusty and bent diaphragms, weak 
receiver magnets, and air gaps that are 
not sufficient. 

Jacks should be inspected for wear and 
drops for proper operation, especially in 
connection with the night-alarm circuit. 
A small amount of dirt on the contacts 
of the night alarm circuit might prevent 
its operation; and when a doctor is 
needed, or somebody’s house is on fire, 
and the night alarm fails to function, it is 
difficult to offer a satisfactory excusc to 

















F. W. Rulison Believes the Utmost Atten-— 
tion Shouid be Paid to Proper 
Maintenance. 


the person who suffers loss or incon- 
venience. 

Plugs and cords suffer more wear and 
tear and greater abuse than any other port 
of the central office equipment and should 
be carefully tested regularly to locate noisy 
cords and eliminate undersize plugs and 
broken down bushings. 

A worn plug can be detected either by 
a gauge or the way it fits into the jack. 
Plugs should be polished and kept bright, 
for it is surprising what an improvement 
can be made in the transmission through 
the use of clean plugs and good cords. 

Where the central office equipment is 
of the lamp and relay type, such tests 
should be made as will at all times insure 
the proper operation of the line and cord 
circuit relays. 

A large portion of the work of testing 
and recording switchboard troubles may 
be handled by properly-instructed opera- 
tors and still not interfere with their reg- 
ular duties. Cord and plug maintenance 
is an exact and delicate work but as no 


— 
wn 


particular mechanical or electrical know!- 
edge is required it can easily be handled by 
the operator in spare moments. 

The wiring key pans, cord 
shelves, terminal strips, floor and all other 


forms, 


parts of the switchboard should be given 
a periodic cleaning, care being taken to 
wipe up all dust 
cumulated. 

We should not forget the distributing 
frames and batteries. The frames should 
be regularly inspected to see that jumpers 
are properly run and connections soldered 
and that heat coils 
good condition. 


and dirt that has ac- 


and carbons are in 


On each inspection of the frame a por- 


tion of the carbons should be removed 
and cleaned by being washed in water, 
wiped with a cloth and allowed to 
thoroughly dry before replacing. This 


method of cleaning carbons is more to be 
preferred than using sandpaper as it re- 
moves all dust and smut. By having on 
hand extra carbons in good condition to 
replace those removed for cleaning, it is 
possible after a few inspections to have 
good, clean carbons in the entire frame. 
It is also important, where heat coils 
are of the design for resoldering, that a 
special solder with a low melting tem- 
perature, be used. The solder ordinarily 
used for soldering connections melts at a 
high temperature and should not be used 
on heat 


coils as it prevents the 


operation of the heat coil. 


proper 


Batteries supplying current to operators’ 
transmitters should be maintained in the 
best of condition at all times, if 
transmission is to be 


satis- 
secured. 
Ringing current should be maintained to 
nearly constant voltage and, if an inter- 
rupter is used, contacts should be inspected 
frequently to avoid bell troubles. 

The best way to determine the condi- 
tion of the town outside plant is to make 
yearly a 100 per cent inspection, making 
written notes of the faults found, the lo- 
cation, any special material required, or 
the manner in which repairs are to he 
made. 

This inspection should cover such items 


factory 


as the resetting and replacing of poles, 
pulling of guys, replacing of badly-rusted 
wire, pulling of slack in line wires, re- 
placing or repairing of jumper wires, sol- 
dering or resoldering of bad joints, in- 
specting cables for cracks or holes in the 
sheath and condition at terminals, insuf- 
ficient clearance 
wires 


between electric light 
and telephone wires cables, 
trimming or securing additional clearance 


from trees, 


and 
also any other conditions 
which may be a hazard or may cause in- 
terruptions to the service. 

At the time of writing the notes of the 
faults found, it might be found very de- 
sirable to classify each such item under 
one of the following heads: 

URGENT ITEMS, such as broken off poles, 
cracks or holes in cable sheath, insufficient 
clearance between electric light wires and 
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telephone cables and wires, or any condi- 
tions which might at that time be a hazard 
to the service or telephone property. 

Necrssaky ItEMs, should include the 
replacing of rusted wire, soldering of con- 
nections, pulling of slack, trimming of 
trees, or other items which if allowed to 
continue would undoubtedly 
service. 

DESIRABLE covers such condi- 
tions as should be corrected largely from 
an appearance or an improved construc- 
tion standpoint. 


affect the 


ITEMS, 


In those exchanges where one or more 
troublemen are located, these employes 
can usually find odd times for clearing 
these faulty conditions, and it is desir- 
able to repair these items according to 
their importance or effect upon the service 
and, insofar as possible, block by block. 

Where troublemen are not so located, it 
will undoubtedly be necessary to clear 
such faulty items by sending a two-man 
crew to clear all faults found, but the fu- 
ture trips that will be avoided will more 
than compensate for the expense incurred 
for the two-man crew. 

When making the inspection and at the 
time of clearing the faulty conditions, 
there are a number of points that should 
not be overlooked. 

Loose or unsoldered connections are 
the source of considerable trouble; some- 
times an unsoldered twisted wire joint in 
the center of the span may have a very 
high resistance, causing poor transmission 
of speech. The use of sleeve joints or 
soldering will avoid this difficulty. 

Cable hangers should be so spaced that 
there will be no appreciable amount of 
sag in the cable between hangers, thus 
avoiding cracks in the cable sheath. The 
sleeves, where splices or taps are made 
in the cable, should be securely tied to 
the suspension strand to avoid cracking of 
cable sheath where it enters the sleeve. 

On cable terminal poles or where ter- 
minals are attached to building, see that 
the cable from the terminal is securely 
cleated to the pole or building, for by so 
doing breaks in the sheath may be elim- 
inated. 

See that cobwebs, dirt and bird nests 
do not accumulate inside the terminals; 
clean the face or terminal strip with -a 
good stiff brush or, if of a porcelain type, 
wash off with water, using a stiff brush. 
Inspect cable terminals for unsoldered 
connections or loose connection under 


locknuts; and if terminals contain fuses, 


see if any are loose. You might be sur- 
prised at the number of loose fuses you 
can find in a terminal. 

The doors or ungalvanized 
metal covers or cable terminals, together 
with any other ungalvanized ironwork, 
such as pole balcony supports, should be 
given a coat of paint to prevent warping, 
rotting or rusting. Where holes are cut 
in terminals for jumper or drop wires to 
enter, see that the holes are covered with 


wooden 
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leather or a flat piece of hose with slits 
cut for wires as this will prevent the en- 
trance of birds and bats. 

We should see that wires provide pro- 
per clearance over streets, alleys and 
driveways as this is essential for the 
safety of the public and to prevent dam- 
age to the telephone plant. 

Substation Equipment. 

It is surprising what can be accom- 
plished in the way of preventive main- 
tenance on substation equipment without 
any apparent expense. Often when a line 
is reported in trouble, the repairman finds 
the fault in the line then goes to a tele- 
phone, and reports the service as O. K. 
No further consideration is given to see- 
ing that the subscriber secures a reason- 
ably satisfactory and continuous service. 

With a slight additional effort a com- 
plete inspection could be made, starting 
with the drop wire to see that it is not in 
contact with trees or rubbing on other 
obstructions and that all attachments to 
the building are secure. This could all be 
done before going inside for making test. 

When inside of the house or building, 
examine the protector for loose connec- 
tions or fuses, clean or replace dirty car- 
bon and inspect inside wire to see that it 
is securely attached in place. The tele- 
phone should then be inspected for un- 
satisfactory appearance, noisy cords, loose 
connections, proper adjustment of bell, 
broken mouthpiece or receiver shell, and 
also for condition of batteries if the set 
is of the magneto type. 

This could all be done, and any faults 
found could be corrected, in a very short 
time, and then an O. K. would be a real 
accomplishment. 

There is also another aid in the way 
of preventive maintenance on substation 
equipment, and that is to have the opera- 
tor make a periodic ring and talk test 
with the subscriber. Such a test may be 
spread over a period of several days and 
at the hours when the operator is the least 
occupied. 

By asking the subscriber if the bell 
rings satisfactorily, if there is any diffi- 
culty in hearing or being heard over the 
telephone and noting the quality of trans- 
mission, it is possible to locate conditions 
which would later be the cause of a real 
complaint from the patron. The faults 
found can usually be corrected within a 
very short time without any additional 
expense. 

Rural and toll plant, except in the case 
of important toll lines, should be covered 
once each year on a patrol basis, resetting 
or replacing poles which are broken off or 
which will not stand the unusual weather 
conditions during the winter months, re- 
placing broken glass, pins or brackets, 
pulling the slack in line wires and seeing 
that such wires are properly tied. On 
the important toll lines, however, it will 
be necessary to cover the lines more often 
to replace broken glass, ties and pins. 
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Tree interference is the source of con- 
siderable impairment in rural and _ toll 
service and every effort should be made 
to secure permanent clearance from trees, 
This can often be accomplished by encour- 
aging the farmer to keep the trees cut 
away from the wires in the intere-t of 
their own and neighbors’ service. 

There is no doubt that there are a large 
number of rural and toll lines throughout 
the country which were originally designed 
to carry two or four wires but, due to 
the increased service requirements, twice 
the load exists upon these pole lines at 
the present time, with the result that cor- 
ner poles have pulled over due to insuff- 
cient guying; also adequate clearance does 
not exist where the line wires cross high- 
ways, roads, and gateways. 

These faults should all be corrected as 
the thought in rural and toll maintenance 
is the upkeep of service rather than recon- 
struction of plant, and by this method it is 
possible to spread the cost of deprecia- 
tion over a number of years. 

Repairs or replacements on this class of 
plant can usually be accomplished by two, 
or at the most three, men, provided that 
the one in charge thoroughly understands 
what is desired and is competent to use 
the proper judgment in doing this class 
of work. 

Plant Records. 

Records are a valuable asset as an aid 
in clearing troubles. Probably the most 
important of these are the cable record 
and subscribers’ card record. 

The cable record should show the loca- 
tion of the terminal, the pairs that are 
connected to the terminal, the telephone 
number that is connected to each cable 
pair in use and the class of service fur- 
rished on the particular line. By the use 
of this record considerable delay may be 
avoided when it is necessary to make cuts 
of lines or to change cable pairs on ac- 
count of defects. 

The card record 
show the name and location of the sub- 
scribers, the class of service, type of in- 
strument, cable conductor and any other 
information that might be considered nec- 
essary. There should also be 
this record for recording complaints made 
by the subscriber and the faults found. 

By the use of such a trouble record, it 
is possible to determine and locate recur- 
ring cases of trouble. It is also a valt- 
able guide for the replacing of batteries 
at subscribers’ stations. 

All of the: foregoing work to 
more satisfactory service to the telephone 
users might appear to be quite a task but 
if properly carried out there is no doubt 
that the maintenance conditions will be 
greatly improved and ‘a very large reduc 
tion made in the number of comlaints 
from our patrons. This should hive its 
effect upon expenditures incurred aud an 
improved relation between the subs ribers 
and the telephone company. 
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space on 


provide 





































In the previous article I endeavored to 
point out the importance of the beginning 
of a business letter, and I stated also that 
the ending, too, was of great importance; 
that both of these are places where one 
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should put anything emphatic which one 
has to say. 

Let us pass hurriedly over the compli- 
mentary ending, such as “Yours truly,” 
“Yours very truly,” “Respectfully yours,” 
etc., calling attention to the fact that “Re- 
spectfully yours” should be used when 
one wishes to convey his respect to his 
reader, should he be a man of more or 
less distinction, such as a United States 
senator or representative, governor of a 
state, or any one for whom one should 
have, on account of his position, age, pro- 
fession and the like, an unusual amount 
of respect. 

The last sentence of any letter is very 
important. Therefore, it should be effec- 
tively and convincingly constructed. Yet 
we find just as many stereotyped expres- 
sions used in the ending of a letter as we 
do in the beginning. 

All of these expressions are more or less 
Meaningless to the reader and so worn 
out from usage that the average person 




















is apt to become prejudiced from reading 
one of ihem, after having given his atten- 
tion to an otherwise very interesting let- 
ter. It is not necessary to use any of 
these s\ reotyped formulas before closing 
the lett-r with a complimentary ending, 





such as “Yours truly.” 










A great number of these stereotyped 
€xpressions used at the close of a letter 
are whe: are known as participial clos- 
gs; that is, clauses which begin with a 
Patticip’:. The following are seme of 
these er ‘ings most commonly used: 





“Thaniing you for past favors and so- 





“All of These Expressions Are More or Less Meaningless 
to the Reader and So Worn Out from Usage.” 


Telephone Business Correspondence 


Company Representatives Can Contribute Much to a Utility’s Success in 
Creating Good Will—Here Is the Second of a Series of Articles for Telephone 
Employes on Better Business Correspondence—The Ending of a Letter 


By Frank E. Bohn, 


Vice-President and General Manager, Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 





liciting a continuance of the same, we 
remain” 

“Assuring you of our appreciation of 
this business and trusting to have a con- 
tinuance of your valued patronage, we are” 

“Soliciting your further commands, we 
beg to remain” 

“Trusting give this 
matter your attention, and oblige” 

“Hoping to hear from you by 
return mail, we remain” 

It should 
sary to quote any more of 
them doubt, 
these few will call to mind 
many such expressions. 


you will 


not be neces- 


because, no 


There are many reasons 
why the modern business 
correspondent endeavors 
to eliminate the use of such 
expressions in ending 
his letters. In most cases, the expressions 
are meaningless and are simply used by 
the correspondent to pave the way, so to 
speak, for closing his fetter with “Yours 
truly” or some _ other 
closing. 

One would not conclude a conversation, 
issue an order, or complete a transaction 
by using such phraseology and, for this 
reason if for no other, all participial ex- 
pressions, whether they are stereotyped or 
not, should be avoided in closing a letter. 

The participial clauses require the use 
of some such words as “We are” or “We 
remain” following to serve as a balance, 
so to speak, between the ending and the 
complimentary close. The expressions 
“We are” and “We remain,” etc., have 
becomes more or trite and 
meaningless and certainly lack in- 
dividuality, to say nothing of 
being exceedingly awkward, un- 
natural and never used in con- 
versation. 


complimentary 


less 


The following is an ex- 


ample : 
“We have installed a 
large number of private 


branch exchanges the iast 
two months and can refer 
you to a satisfied 
scriber in each case.” 

“Thanking you for past favors and 
trusting to hear favorably from you in 
the near future, we remain” 

Take the next example: 

“We are pleased to inform you that we 
have credited your account for the amount 
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sub- 


of your charge against us for printing. 
Will you, therefore, mail us receipted bil) 
covering your charge, whereupon we shall 
be glad to mail you our receipted invoice 
for your telephone service.” 

“Assuring you of our appreciation of 
your good will, manifested in the past, and 
soliciting a continuance of the same, we 
are 


” 


It would have been much better to have 
closed each letter at the end of the first 
paragraph, or if, in either of the cases, 
we thought it necessary to say something 
expressing our appreciation of past treat- 
ment, or the hope that we might hear 
favorably from our correspondent, we 
should have said it in a sincere, conversa- 
tional manner rather than to have used 
some such expression as contained in these 
examples. 

Certainly the person receiving a great 
many letters in the course of a day must 
get pretty tired of reading over and over 
again further com- 
mands,” “Thanking you for past favors,” 
etc., and could not be condemned if he 
stopped at the point where the participial 
expression begins, recognizing immediately 
that it is nothing more nor less than a 


“Soliciting your 


meaningless expression. 

It seems a shame to spoil the effective- 
ness of a clean-cut, straightforward appeal 
or statement by adding a weak, unneces- 
sary or unavailing ending. There is no 
question that, under certain conditions, it 












“Certainly, the Person Receiving a Great Many Letters 
Must Get Tired of Reading Over and Over Again, 
‘Soliciting Your Further Commands,’ Etc.’’ 


is quite natural and advisable to close a 
letter with a little sentiment, but surely 
the sentiment loses all its force and sounds 
insincere when it is repeated in stereo- 
typed form in letter after letter day after 
day. 
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There are times when it is quite proper 
to close a letter with an expression of 
appreciation for some courtesy, with 
thanks for some favor, or with the hope 
that there may be continued pleasant rela- 
tions. When such is the case, what one 
has to say should be said in a complete 
sentence, just as one would say it in con- 
versation, as sincerely and cordially as the 
occasion may require. 


Compare the following: 


Weak. 

“On September 21st we ordered from 
you 50,000 feet of No. 19 interior duplex 
wire. We have a notice from you dated 
October 10th stating that this order was 
shipped, but up to the present the material 
has not arrived. 

“Trusting that you will start a tracer at 
once, we are” 

Stronger. 

“On September 2lst we sent you our 
order No. 4267 for 50,000 feet of No. 19 
interior duplex wire. We have a notice 
from you dated October 10th stating that 
this order was shipped, but up to the 
present the material has not arrived. 


“Please start a tracer at once.” 


Weak. 

“The reason your telephone was not re- 
paired more promptly we have ascertained, 
and have taken steps to protect you 
against such annoyances in the future. 


“Thanking you for this and other cour- 
tesies, we are” 

Stronger. 

“We have determined the cause of our 
mistake in not repairing your telephone 
more promptly and sincerely regret the in- 
convenience this has caused you. We have 
taken the proper steps to see that a recur- 
rence of a thing of this kind is quite 
improbable. 

“We want to take this opportunity to 
thank you for calling our attention to the 
trouble.” 

Weak. 

“With regard to your order for a new 
telephone, we are pleased to inform you 
that the installation department has prom- 
ised to install the telephone today. 

“Hoping that the work will have been 
completed by the time you receive this let- 
ter, and regretting that you have been 
delayed, we beg to remain” 


Stronger. 

“With reference to your order for a 
new telephone, the installation department 
has promised to complete the installation 
today. 

“We regret this delay, which was due 
entirely to unusual conditions, brought 
about by the recent bad weather. We are 
glad, however, that you called out atten- 
tion to it as it has given us an opportu- 
nity to explain our position.” 
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Each of the stronger forms has been 
concluded by forceful, direct statement 
and it has not been necessary to use a 
participial closing or the words “We are” 
or “We remain.” Of course, the compli- 
mentary close, such as “Yours truly,” 
“Very truly yours,” etc., should follow in 
each case. 

It is well to remember that the last 
sentence, being in a place of emphasis, 
should be used to say something to the 
point and worth while. Do not waste it 
by putting in phrases that are stale, trite 
and lacking in personality. 


Pass Bill to Halt Monopoly of 
Radio Communication. 

A bill designed to prevent a monopoly 
of radio communication was passed April 
7 by the senate. It declares the air to be 
the “inalienable possession of the people,” 
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and prohibits licenses extending more than 
two years. 


Johnstown Company Pays 


Quarterly Dividend. 

The Johnstown Telephone Co., of 
Johnstown, Pa., in sending out its 87th 
consecutive quarterly 3 per cent dividend 
checks, calls the attention of its share. 
holders to the fact that the premium on 
the recent 10 per cent increase in stock. 
as with former issues, is equal to $7 on 
each old share held, or 14 per cent on 
present stock holdings. 

When the Johnstown company began 
operations, its goal was 300 subscribers, 
It now has over 15,000 telephones in sery- 
ice and it is estimated that within 15 years 
it will have 30,000 telephones. 

At the present time the company op- 
erates 15 exchanges, including Johnstown, 


87th 
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SHOE-BOX LUNCHES AND WHISK BROOMS 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Occasionally, I take a parlor car seat on trains, but not often, as I find 
that the most interesting people are in the day coaches, with their children 
and their shoe-box lunches; just little family groups bound for somewhere 
and every one of them a serial story, little snatches of which I gather as | 


sit across the aisle. 


You see, I do not expect to find the shoe-box lunch type in parlor cars. 
and I am afraid it would not be welcome if it did drift into them. 
go where I can get a little touch of home atmosphere, for there is some- 
thing homey in seeing little families gathered around the shoe-box lunch at 


meal times. 


I can close my eyes and allow imagination to picture their homes as they 
Then the shoe-box fades away and I see in imagina- 
tion real tables all spread, and these same little familics seated around them, 


talk and laugh together. 


eating, talking and laughing happily. 


However, I had an interesting experience while riding on a Pullman, 
recently, observing a little, old and old-fashioned lady who, perhaps, once 


belonged to the shoe-box lunch type. 


I know that because she had a package 
which looked suspiciously like a shoe-box lunch. 

Her big son came with her into the car, carrying her grip, hat box, um- 
brella and the suspicious-looking package. 


So | 





After he had grouped all of her 


possessions conveniently around her, he left her in the hands of the porter, 


whom he generously tipped. 


Now, all around her sat those folks of the whisk-broom type, not i- 


cluding myself. 


Whisk brooms are part of a parlor car routine for me, bu 


I have never taken them seriously enough to feel proud and above eating 


from a shoe-box—at an opportune time. 


That little old-fashioned lady soon felt very much out of place and ill at 
ease when she heard those of the whisk-broom type sniffing high-browedly and 
disgustedly as the odor of sour pickles, cheese, and bottled coffee was wafted 
from her shoe-box lunch by the breezes across the car. 

No, I decided, shoe-box lunches and whisk brooms have their respec- 


tive places. 


That little old lady and her shoe-box lunch would. have been 


far better off and felt more contented in the day coach, with the odor of 


her sour pickles, 
lunches. 


cheese and bottled coffee blending with the odors of other 


Isn’t it odd what a difference it makes when the shoe-box lunch and the 
whisk broom get out of their proper places? 

Moral: Satin slippers are not out of place in a ballroom, but they 
very much out of place in an operating room. 
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New Angle on Operator’s Opportuni 


“Give and It Shall Be Given Unto You’’—Operators Taking Advantage 
of Opportunities for Making Human Contacts and Realizing Fullest 
Significance of ‘‘Service’’ Receive in Return “Full Measure Heaped Up”’ 


By L. M. Kraege, 


Secretary, Kansas Independent Telephone Association, Topeka, Kansas 


vital 
of service at 


One of the most factors in the 
rendition a telephone ex- 
change is the operating force. Telephone 
men have and are appreciating this fact, 
to the extent that a great deal has been 
said and written, and better still, put into 
practice in the way of switchboard effi- 
ciency, sanitation and all manner of help- 
{ul suggestions. These can best be applied 
with most satisfactory results in the larger 
and better organized exchanges, but gradu- 
ally diminish in their efficacy with the de- 
crease in the size of the exchange and the 
operating force. 

The fact remains that a substantial per- 
centage of the telephone service over the 
entire country is still furnished through 
exchanges with absolutely no organization, 
or at best a very indifferent one. And yet 
the problem of service is as vital in the 
one case as the other. Fundamentally, the 
operating problem is alike in all conditions. 
\ll switchboards, whether organized or un- 
organized, appreciate this very keenly, 
judging from our study of conditions in 
Kansas. This has inspired the following 
short talk to operators on “Service”: 

I want to present to you operators this 
question: If you were to take into con- 
sideration why you are at the switchboard, 
what you aim to do, what you hope to do, 
and what is expected of you as an opera- 
tor, what one word would 
whole thing completely ? 

Some one says “Service.” 


express the 


That is cor- 
rect. Now, I wonder if any of you have 
ever given a thought to the real breadth 
and scope of the word “service” 
“bigness” of it? 


the real 
[ wonder if you realize 





it is one of the very “biggest” words in 
the whole English dictionary. 

Some say they are stationed at a tele- 
phone You 
\nd you give one form of service 

1 get your calling and called par- 
ties connected so they can talk. But is 
that all there is to service? 


-witchboard to give service. 
are! 


When y 


Now | am going to ask you for a few 
moments to set aside all that has been told 
you over and over again by your super- 
visor, ch of operator, traffic superintendent, 
etc—ali .{ which is very essential and im- 
Portant or you to give efficient service— 
and go with me into a larger field of 
seTVice, 

In order to do this, let us also set aside 
lor the snoment the effect of teamwork, 
Cooperation, morale and all the other 
‘orms of collective effort, and consider the 
“perator .s an individual unit or entity, 

















endowed with a certain amount of judg- 
ment, good sense and initiative, so she may 
be capable of reasonable self-expression. 
Of this individual operator I am going 
to ask if you have ever considered that you, 
by virtue of your position at the switch- 
board, are in direct, personal touch with 
more people, men, and _ children 
combined, than any other person in the 
community. You contact more people than 
the business 


women 


man, the lawyer, preacher, 
teacher; in fact any other person in your 
And being true, 


have you ever considered your job as an 


community. now, this 
operator in terms of opportunity, rather 


than a duty at “so much per”? 

I want to say to you operators that you 
have a wonderful opportunity for service 
in your community. 
at the 


For example, while 
someone calls in—a 
notorious crank—and without provocation, 
starts to 


switchboard, 


relieve himself or herself of a 
great amount of spleen and poison that 
evidently has accumulated in his or her 
system for some time and must come out. 

If the operator as quickly and tactfully 
as possible in that “sweet 
telephone voice” heads off this stream of 
invective and gets the party desired con- 
nected without a quarrel, she has gained a 
great victory and given the best kind of 
service at the switchboard. 

Do you know it always takes two to 
make a quarrel? And if the operator does 
not furnish the second party, there can be 
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well-known 


no quarrel? Did you ever stop to think 
that nothing worth while was ever gained 
by a quarrel? You may fire back and forth 
until the wires “sizzle and 
nearly melt,” and when you are through, it 
it just a drawn battle with each party on 
the lookout for a chance to “get back” at 
the other. 


over the lines 


Nothing is gained by this kind of serv- 
ice, except perhaps the loss of her job by 
the operator, if this becomes habitual. On 
the other hand, if you do not furnish the 
second party to a prospective quarrel, you 
have most effectively whipped the quar- 
relsome party and when they leave the 
telephone they discover something unusual 
has happened. 

Then it dawns upon them how ridiculous 
they over the telephone and _ ten 
chances to one they will not “blow off” 
over the line again right away. You have 
gained a great victory and rendered the 
highest type of service. 


were 


In spite of rules, regulation and what 
not in an office, there should be and is an 
opportunity for the so-called “human ele- 
ment” to express in the way of courtesies, 
accommodations, etc., to calling parties 
that help to make desirable service. When 
away from the switchboard, as you meet 
people on the street, in social functions, 
church gatherings, etc., you come face-to- 
face with the people you have already met 
over the telephone—and again you enhance 
your opportunity for service. 

Now let us consider service from a per- 
sonal, selfish standpoint. I do not mear: 
the petty, stingy, niggardly selfishness that 
is so common in the world today and, | 
believe, a considerable factor in the cause 
of its disturbance and discord; I mean the 
larger kind of selfishness expressed in the 
words of the Scripture, “Give and it shall 
be given unto you in full measure, heaped 
up, running over, etc.” 

You this 
“give” you 


will 
first. 


notice said 


Did 
notice that before? 


quotation 
ever especially 
I want to say to you 
that little quotation states one of the great 
laws of the universe, and it 
it is comprehensive. 


is as true as 


Along with that should be placed another 
statement that is equally as comprehensive 
and true. It is this: “Every word or act 
or even thought that we put out always 
comes back to us in kind.” It acts like a 
boomerang. 

The 
thoughts, builds up within ourselves that 


influence of these words, acts, or 


quality we call “character,” and in the 
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community it is expressed in the terms of 
reputation. You see from this that you 
build your own character, and create your 
own reputation. 

It is up to us then to choose what kind 
of character and what kind of reputation 
we would like to have and then go to work 
building it. Let me illustrate: 

Here is Mary Jones, an operator, just 
leaving her work at the telephone office 
for her home. As Mary goes down the 
street, she meets and passes two middle- 
aged women of the town who know her, 
but who are very stiff and formal when 
they speak to her. 

After Mary has gone by, one of these 
women says to the other: “There goes that 
old crank of an operator, Mary Jones. I 
just hate to have her take my calls, she is 
so snappy.” 

This is one kind of reputation we have 
created—I need not enlarge on it; you 
have all heard of it.” 

Jenny Smith, another operator, leaves 
the telephone office for her home. Jenny, 
too, meets some mature women on the 
street who are very cordial to her in speak- 
ing as they pass. After Jenny has gone 
by they remark what a splendid girl Jenny 
is and how they love to have her attend to 
their calls. 

That is another kind of reputation we 
have also created. We can create either 
.one. Which one would you prefer? Don’t 
you see that the things that come back to 
us in this way are but the reflection of 
what we have previously put out? In 
other words, that the law of giving and 
receiving has been working, and_ spells 
service. 

Again I want to say to you operators 
that this reputation of yours does not stop 
at your switchboard, nor in your com- 
munity you serve directly. It goes on out 
along the telephone leads to other ex- 
changes, until it covers a considerable area, 
and again comes back to you in offers for 
better positions at other exchanges—if 
your local exchange cannot meet it—or a 
proposal of marriage from some highly- 
desirable young man. We do not wish to 
encourage this for we always lose a good 
operator—but it often happens, if the repu- 
tation is the right kind. 

On the other hand if the reputation is of 
the Mary Jones type, the complaints re- 
ceived by the local manager may result in 
Mary losing her position as an operator. 

Who is responsible for those conditions ? 
You are! Your thoughts, your words, and 
your acts are coming back to you in kind. 

Now let us consider for a moment the 
selfish viewpoint we spoke of. I believe 
that one of the causes of the world’s pres- 
ent unsettled condition is the attempt to 
reverse this great law of giving and receiv- 
ing; and attempting to receive first as 
much as possible and give as little in return 
as possible. 

The law works in this case equally well, 
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The Course in Telephone 
Accounting. 


It was impossible to present in this 
issue of “Telephony” the instalment of 
the course in Telephone Accounting 
scheduled, owing to the necessity of 
making up forms and filling in the cor- 
rect figures for use in connection with 
the next two instalments. 

All of the forms for these instalments 
must be completed and the figures 
checked with the entire series in order 
to make certain that there will be no 
errors. 

We hope to present the next instal- 
ment in our issue of April 26. 








for we get back in proportion just as we 
give. If we are dissatisfied with our re- 
turns, let us know they are the direct re- 
sult of what we give. 

This is the direct result of the present- 
day kind of selfishness which we do not 
recommend ; it is too narrow and too small, 
as we can all testify. I mean that kind of 
selfishness which, knowing the infallibility 
of the law of giving and receiving, will 
build itself up, by giving in service wher- 
ever and whenever opportunity offers, the 
very best we have. 

In doing this we are exemplifying the 
teachings of the Great Master. We are 
putting the Golden Rule into operation; 
we are performing our mission of service 
here on earth, in the best manner possible ; 
and if you operators would consider your 
positions in terms of opportunity instead 
of duty and realize the full significance of 
the word “service” and strive to live up to 
it, can you not see there is no limit to the 
selfishness you can practice in the giving 
of service to others, knowing that it will 
always come back to you again, “Full 
measure heaped up, running over, pressed 
down.” 

This kind of selfishness can revolutionize 
the world and make a much better one, 
and you can have a wonderful part in it 
if you will but practice the giving of serv- 
ice in its broadest sense. 

In conclusion let me _ state that the 
“human element” can not yet be, nor 
should it be, entirely eliminated from the 
switchboard, however complete and com- 
plex the organization for efficiency may be, 
or if there be no organization, the human 
element is ever there. 

It is the point of contact between the 
subscriber and the exchange—the connect- 
ing link that expresses in terms not yet 
possible by any mechanical device and 
which avails itself of the multitudinous 
opportunities for individual expression 
which mean service at the telephone ex- 
change, character for the individual opera- 
tor, and reputation in the community which 
she serves. 

Last but not least let me emphatically 
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state that we are individually resporisible 
for all these elements that go to ma! up 
improved service insofar as we have any- 
thing to do with their creation. Let us 
remember that— 


We build the ladder 

By which we rise, 

From the lowly earth 

To the vaulted skies. 

And we climb to the summit 
Round by round. 


Good Program Arranged for 


Iowa Convention Next Week. 

The convention of the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association, to be held at the 
Ft. Des Moines Hotel in Des Moines, next 
week, April 15, 16 and 17, bids fair to be 
an enjoyable and profitable occasion for 
all who attend. According to Secretary 
Chas. C. Deering, there is every indication 
of a very large attendance and a splendid 
meeting in every respect. A good program 
has been arranged and all space on the 
exhibit floor has been reserved. 
with the convention a 
chief operators’ conference will be held 
under the auspices of the engineering ex- 
tension department of the Iowa State Col- 
lege. Miss Anne Barnes, traveling chief 
operator of the Iowa association, will be 
in charge. 

The program follows in full: 


In connection 


Tvuespay, Aprit 15, 2 p. m. 

Address of Welcome, Warren Jackson, 
secretary, Chamber of 
Moines. 

Response, J. M. Plaister, Fort Dodge. 

President’s Annual Address, F. M. 
3oardman, Nevada. 

Secretary-Treasurer’s Report, Chas. C. 
Deering, Des Moines. 

“Plant Problems,” 
Liberty. 

Appointment of committees. 


Commerce, Des 


H. B. Melick, West 


WeEpNEspDAY, AprRIL 16, 10 A. M 

“The Curb for Mounting Taxes,” Chas. 
I. Hall, Omaha. 

“Why a National Association?” Geo. W. 
Robinson, St. Paul. 

WEDNESDAY, 2 P. M. 

Address, Prof. J. P. Ryan, Grinnell 

“Insurance—An Explanation of _ the 
Various Kinds and Coverages,’ larry 
Sampson, Des Moines. 

“The Texas Plan of Financing,” (has. 
C. Deering, Des Moines. 

Election of officers. 

Committee reports. 

New business. 

WEDNESDAY, 6:30 P. M. 
Banquet, entertainment and danci! 
Tuurspay, Aprit 17, 10 A. M. 

“First Aid Suggestions and Dem: 
tions,” J. J. Coughlan, Des Moines. 

“Underground Cable Constructior 
G. Moore, Washington. 


TuHurRSDAY, 2 P. M. 


Round table conference and qu 


box. 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


The Makings 
A lone spruce, standing in a field of white 
In a frozen land, on a moonlight night, 
When the rest of the world is fast asleep; 
Watching its lace-locked shadow creep 
Across the snow. 


A lone wolf, driven from its snug warm 
nest, 
In search of food, at Hunger’s quest; 
With ragged coat and bloodshot eye, 
Pointing its nose to the starry sky, 
Howling its woe. 


Stabbing the sky to the blue dome’s heights 

In weaving waves the Northern Lights 

Quiver and sink and come again, 

Like writhing things in mortal pain, 
With a multi-colored glow. 


Deep in a swamp of this frozen world 
A banked night-fire with thin smoke curled 
Before a shelter of balsam boughs, 
Which serves the hero instead of a house 
As he sleeps in his furs below. 
Some husky dogs and a maiden fair, 
A caribou roast in the open air, 
Faithful Indian, tribe of Cree, 
Flour and salt and a little tea; 
For the musher on the go. 


The hero, with a secret about his birth, 

A pack of furs of wondrous worth, 

A villain who dies on the cold, cold trail, 

Old papers discovered, end happily the tale, 
As all who read will know. 


These are the “props” a writer can take, 

Weaving them deftly together, to make 

Of their silvery, frosty, strands, 

A tale of love in the barren lands, 
That never fails to “go.” 


As the novelist who wishes to put a 
hook on the market that will be a sure 
vinner is very careful to put into it only 
such sentiment, facts, tra- 
ditions or fancies as, in his 
opinion, the readers (he 
hopes to gain) care for, so 
also should the builder or 
Promoter of any project be 
careful of what he puts in- 
to the thing he hopes to 
have the public patronize. 
\s it is manifestly evident 
that the finished product 
contains only what is put 
into its making, it is wise 
to have those contents 
right. 


i 





In building a telephone 
Plant, one should give heed 
Primarily to the field of en- 


deavor he proposes to cov- 
Se 


terial 


in his opinion, there is a need of 
which he can furnish, then he 
should satisfy himself as to whether he 
‘an furnish service at a profit to himself 
or the company he represents. To do this, 
he must count the cost. 


service 






Here's the same grade 
only ours is quite abit cheaper 
|= you will notice. etc. etc. 


a Little Cheaper 


By Well Clay 


This ramifies the matter at once into 
several branches, for there are many classes 
of service, all of which may conceivably 
be provided at a profit, depending upon 
the needs of the community. 

There may be profit in raising mush- 
rooms, but one 
must be quick to 
realize on his 
narket. On 


/ Fe 


an y 7 


es 








“As the Novelist 


the other hand, if one sees further than 
the mere stringing up of a’ few wires and 
the quick skimming of profit without re- 
gard to the future, then must the proced- 
ure be different. 

A substantial 
ioundation and the materials in a struc- 
ture represent more than can be seen or 
handled. The ideas, character and repu- 
tation of the builder are as much a part 
wood, 


building needs a good 


of a building as the iron, steel, 


brick, plaster of which its fabric is formed. 


It becomes a matter of value, if one is 
building for time, rather than of price, 
rade exactly 
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“Just Because One Firm Sells a Similar Grade of Ma- 


It Gets the Business.”’ 


because real value soon outwears price. 
Reliability, accessibility and dependability 
are three very important factors in the 
Luilder’s plan. 

In determining what make of apparatus 
to use, or what system to adopt, one must 
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That's our 
best seller 


So Also Should the Builder or 
Promoter of Any Project Be Careful of What He Puts 
Into the Things He Hopes to Have the Public Patronize.”’ 


figure not only cost but value, and, of 
these two, value should be the first requi- 
site always—for stability’s sake. 

Too many managers are prone to choose 
between different firms handling like 
wares solely on the basis of price, without 
proper regard for actual values. 
Just because one firm sells a similar 







grade of material a little cheaper 
and not quite as good, but on the 
™~\, whole,, passable, it gets the 
\ business. 

: Experimenting is a very 
costly procedure, whether 
it is done in a chemist’s 

laboratory or whether it is 
done operating a telephone 


plant. Knowledge of what 


int il (|!/ you want is a prime requi- 


site, and good judgment as 
to values of materials and 
types another. 
Knowledge is always 
power, if you also pos- 
sess the knack of application. To build 
up a plant with materials of many dif- 
ferent types, only results in one thing, in- 
evitably, even if it works and pays a 
profit; and that is a higher cost of op- 
eration than would be the 


stuck to some good standard. 


case if one 


Of course, in the unfolding days of the 
telephone business, we all had to buy 
where we could and what the market af- 
forded, because not only were buyers not 
posted on what best to buy but also for 
the reason that in the multitude of differ- 
ent types and makes of apparatus on the 
market, no one firm had progressed far 
enough to have in stock a complete line of 
standard 


which to choose. 


Now, things are different. 


goods from 

Standards are set and prices pretty well 
stabilized. The marked 
out and information of a reliable nature 


routes are well 
can be had for the asking about any spe- 
cific route to the goal which one would 
seek. It is 
>f judgment in interpreting the public 
mind and preparing to meet their needs in 
our line. 


wish to now but a question 


Of course, there will be exceptions to 
the general rule in that the class of ser- 
vice which will fit the needs of the ma- 
jority and be well within their means of 
paying, may not be adequate or desirable 
for the necessities of individual, 
whose scope of operations is far beyond 
those of his neighbors in volume and im- 
portance. 


some 


For the most part, however, the funda- 
mentals can be quite clearly mapped out 
and a clear course laid down. 
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As the successful novelist knows or 
senses what the public tastes run to in 
his line, and produces books to sell to these 
readers, so must the successful telephone 
manager sense the public need in his line 
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as a whole and build accordingly. As you 
sow, you will reap; and as you build, so 
will you be recompensed. 

APHORISM: Knowledge is 
only when properly applied. 


power 


Vol. 86. No. 15, 
Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, April 7.—Copper—Market 
easy; electrolytic, spot and nearby, 134%@ 
135sc; futures, 13%c. Tin—Market un- 
settled; spot and nearby, 52.50c. 


Fight Way Through Snow to Offices 


Tri-State St. Paul Operators Reach Posts of Duty Nearly 100 Per Cent 
Strong After Battling for Hours Thorugh Snowdrifts Six to Eight Feet 
Deep—Transportation at Standstill—Remarkable 


St. Paul, Minneapolis and a large por- 
tion of southern Minnesota suffered se- 
verely from the effects of a 48-hour snow- 
storm which fell Friday night, March 28, 
and practically all day Saturday the 29th. 
Street car traffic in the Twin Cities was at 
a standstill for two days and only par- 
tially restored the third day. 

In the portion of the state, 
telephone equipment of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. was greatly dam- 
aged in certain localities and for a time 
long distance service was badly demoral- 
ized. Temporary 


southern 


repairs were quickly 
made, however, and by Monday practical- 
ly all isolated points were being served by 
at least one circuit. Between 1,500 and 
2,000 poles went down, according to the 
latest estimates and it will probably be 
well along in the summer before all repair 
work is completed permanently. 

In St. Paul proper the company suffered 
only slightly through damage to outside 
equipment. No 
storm, as 


sleet accompanied the 
was the case in the southern 
part of the state. Overloading in the early 
hours of the morning caused several fuses 
to burn out, for a time dislocating local 
service at a few exchanges. 

Manual service Was not up to normal at 
any exchange until about the noon hour 
due, mainly, to the fact that operators 
were unable to reach their various offices. 

The operators eventually made almost a 
100 per cent attendance showing, much to 
the surprise of those responsible for the 
continuance of telephone traffic. 

These officials, all the way from Presi- 
dent G. W. and on down the 
line, cannot express too highly their praise 


Robinson 


and appreciation for the brave and valiant 
efforts put forth by practically every St. 
Paul and there are 
nearly 700 of them to reach their offices, 
in the 


telephone operator, 

face of actual danger and with 
great physical effort, because they knew 
they were needed, Referring to this phase 
of the storm ‘history, President Robinson 
said he considered the showing made by 
the girls the greatest single demonstration 
of group loyalty to the public and com- 
pany within the history of the telephone 
industry in St. Paul. 

“Hundreds of stories have been written 
of the heroism of 
under fire,” 


telephone 
Mr. 


operators 


commented Robinson. 





“They have, on numerous occasions, been 
known to stay at their switchboards until 
carried out unconscious by firemen; they 
have often remained at their posts, facing 
almost death, in order to warn 
helpless dwellers in towns and country- 
sides of approaching flood waters: 


certain 


they 
have wallowed for hours through snow 
and water and slush, wet and chilled to 
the very bone, in order to reach their ex- 
changes and give service to anxious, de- 
pendent thousands of subscribers. 

“Always in times of stress and danger 
they never have been found wanting, and 
the records of telephony since its incep- 
filled with the heroic deeds of 
young 


tion are 
these who, 
traditions of the industry, have refused to 
think of self until they had done every- 
thing humanely and physically possible to 
render service to others. The records 
made by St. Paul operators last Saturday 
and Sunday probably will stand for some 
time to came, in local telephone industry 
at least, as a most remarkable example of 
feminine loyalty, pluck, grit and realization 
of responsibility to those they serve.” 
With nearly 20 inches of snow on the 
level and drifts six to eight feet deep in 
many places, traffic virtually at a 
standstill. Here and there a motor vehicle 
fought desperately to make headway, with 
little success; 


women following the 


was 


a milk wagon ploughed its 
tedious way for a few blocks or a bob sled, 
most fortunate of all, opened a path along 
the center of a offered a 
for those 


street which 
who 
felt compelled to walk to their destina- 


tions. Thus it 


means of slow progress 
was, according to R. F. 
Wilder, commercial superintendent of the 
Tri-State company, that, one by one, prac- 
tically every telephone operator employed 
by the company came straggling in, wet, 
cold and exhausted. 

“It was well in the afternoon on Satur- 
day,” he explained, “before some of the 
girls succeeded in fighting their way to 
the various central offices but, by hook or 
crook and super-human determination they 
faced the firing line, ready for anything 
that might happen until the storm abated.” 

“Five Tower exchange operators,” said 
W. I. Howard, traffic superintendent, cit- 
ing a few of the actual cases,” living at 
Hazel Park, walked to that exchange. 
They left home at 9:30 a. m., and reached 


Example 


of Loyalty 


their destination at 1:30 p. m. 
forced to wade through immense drifts of 
snow practically all of the distance, some 
of the drifts being so big that they were 
forced to roll down them, once they had 


They were 


reached the top. Becoming too weary to 
path had 
broken, they conceived the plan of having 
the lead girl herself 
breaking an 
for the girls behind. 


walk farther before a been 


throw down, full 
uncertain trail 
As one girl tired of 
this extra exertion, she took her place at 
the rear and another girl assumed the lead. 

“An operator living in South St. Paul,” 
continued Mr. Howard, “but employed at 
the Fifth & Cedar exchange, walked seven 
miles through the snow, making her own 
path inch of the way. She leit 
home at 9:40 a. m., reaching the office at 


length, thus 


every 


1:10 p. m. A Merriam Park girl also 
walked all of the way, leaving home at 
7:00 a. m., and reaching the Cedar ex- 


change three hours later. 

“This girl found it necessary to stop in 
at several places to rest before continuing 
on her heart-breaking journey, but she 
never once considered turning back. A 
couple of cups of hot coffee, a bite to eat 
and a brief rest found her ready to take 
her place at the big Cedar switchboard. 
She didn’t see home again until Monday 
morning. Three. operators walked 
Como to the Midway office at Fairview 
and Shields, wading through snowdrifts 
from four to 


fro m 


six feet deep most of the 
day. It took them over three hours. 
“And so the records read,” said Mr. 
Howard, “report after report just like 
those I have mentioned, differing only in a 
few Surely they give 
ample evidence of the heroic battles waged 
by these girls who know how to demon- 
strate, in any pinch, the spirit of service. 
“None of 


minor essentials. 


the operators attempted te 
reach home Saturday evening. <Arrange- 
ments were made for meals and sleeping 
quarters at exchanges and nearby hotels. 
The company was anxious to take care of 
them that the Saturday night and Sunday 
service might not be interrupted. Few, #! 
any of them, on the other hand, had any 
desire to attempt the retirn trip. Reim- 
bursement was made in every case called 
to our attention where any operator paid 
for cab fare or other assistance in reach- 
ing her destination.” 
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$600 in Prizes for Articles 


Mr. Telephone Executive 


Mr. Commercial Man Here Is Your Chance 
Mr. Engi 

Mr. Plant Man To Tell About 

Mr. Traffic Man Your Telephone Hobby 
Miss Operator 


Knowing that Telephone People are the only ones who can write articles about the details 
of the Telephone Business, TELEPHONY announces an article contest. It is open to all those 
actively engaged in the telephone business. 

In order to give all in the business an opportunity to participate, we have made four divi- 


sions or classifications for the articles with three prizes in each division. These divisions are: 
General or the Executive Branch, the Commercial, the Plant, and the Traffic. 


First prizes of $75 will be awarded for the best article in each of these four divisions. 

Second prizes of $45 for the next best article in each division. 

Third prizes of $30 for the third best article in each division. 

In the general division, in which class are the executives of the companies, suggested 
articles might relate to Financing, Employe Relations, Organization, etc. 

The commercial articles might relate to New Business, Collections, Publicity, Directory 
Handling, etc. 


The plant articles would take in such subjects as Maintenance, Operation, Engineering, 
Line Construction, Exchange Installation, etc. 


Traffic people would naturally write about Personnel, Training Methods, Operating Room 
Practice, Operating Room Efficiency, Service Standards, Engineering, etc. 

There are many other topics that can be discussed under these headings. The wide-awake 
telephone man or woman has a hobby in their work and would naturally write about it. 


Articles submitted must be typewritten, double-spaced, one side of the sheet only being 
used. In length they should not exceed 3,000 words—about 10 or 12 typewritten sheets. Pencil 
sketches of diagrams or photographs aid to illustrate. Contributions will be largely rated 
upon the thoughts and ideas expressed, rather than upon their merits as English compositions, 
although, of course, clear expression of thoughts is essential. But one does not have to be “a 
writer” to win a prize. Tell your story in your own words. Even if your article does not 
take a prize, it will be considered for publication at our regular rates. 


Here are the Prizes: 


$75 for the best General article. $75 for the best Commercial article. 
$45 for the second best. $45 for the second best. 

$30 for the third best. $30 for the third best. 

$75 for the best Plant article. $75 for the best Traffic article. 

$45 for the second best. $45 for the second best. 

$30 for the third best. $30 for the third best. 


The contest closes May 1 and awards will be made as soon after that date as possible. 
Only a few weeks are left, so begin your article now. Address communications to “Contest 
Editor,” Telephony Publishing Corp., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Stab, Wilda Aa 


Editor. 
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N these pages is shown in picture form how the benefits of 
economy and service of Strowger Automatic equipment are being extended 
to small rural exchanges. 


Just as in the larger towns and cities Strowger Automatic equipment 
has become the standard for future installations, so in the small villages and rural 
communities the C-A-X (Community Automatic Exchange) is replacing older 
types. 


Each C-A-X is a small standard Strowger Automatic switchboard 
especially adjusted to the needs of small town subscribers. It is connected by 
trunks to the most convenient attended exchange (which may be either automatic 
or manual) where toll, information or other calls requiring the services of an 
operator are handled. 


Each C-A-X is unattended except for infrequent visits for the pur- 
poses of inspection or adjustment. All operator expense for local calls is thereby 
saved. Subscribers desiring to reach an operator do so by dialing a designated 
number. ° 


The time is rapidly coming when all small village exchanges, as well 
as those in the larger cities, will be equipped for Strowger Automatic operation. 
You can prepare for this time by getting first jhand information mow. Write our 
sales department for full details. 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


International Telephone Sales and Engineering Corporation....................6..06.0005. New York 
international Automatic Telephome Company, Ltd..........ccccccccccccccccceccessevesscces London 
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Compagnie Francaise pour VExploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston.................. Paris 
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What Is Your Company Doing? 





Chats About Company Doings 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

Will Green, chief engineer of the United 
Telephone Co., Abilene, Kans., takes a 
record of telephone construction of va- 
rious kinds—with a camera. The photo- 
graphs reproduced on this page are from 
his collection—and they are certainly 
interesting. 

One photograph shows a galvanized iron 
home-made cable sleeve. It was taped at 
both ends around the aerial cable and was 
in service at Smith Center, Kans., for 17 
years without a case of trouble. The 
sleeve was removed when the plant was 
rebuilt in the fall of 1923. 

Telephone companies that have placed 
lead-covered cable underground without 
protection are discovering that gophers 
have a fondness for the lead sheathing. A 
cable placed underground between Fort 
Riley and Junction City, Kans., developed 
trouble—and when the trouble was located, 
the little gopher was found to have caused 














A Connection on a Kansas Rural Line. 


where the players may be a mile or so 
distant requires instant communication be- 
tween the head director and the many 
groups of people. 

The field telephone system used in “The 
Ten Commandments” was quite elaborate. 
Besides the portable instruments and head 
pieces, it consisted of miles of wire mounted 














Section of Underground Cable Between Fort Riley and Junction City, Kans., Showing 
Work of Gophers. 


it. A sample of the gopher’s work on the 
cable is shown in the photograph. 

After this condition was found and the 
repairs made, the entire cable between 
Junction City and the Fort was imbedded in 
concrete a distance of 4% miles. 
now claims to have the longest concrete- 
imbedded telephone cable in the world. 

Rural furnished 
“horrible” examples of rural line connec- 


Kansas 


lines have some 


tions. Another photograph shows a con- 
nection made at the drop pole on a rural 
switcher’s or service line. From this con- 
nection the line went into the residence 
about one-half mile distant. 


How to communicate quickly with groups 
of moving picture players more than two 
miles distant and others at nearer points 
is a problem that has been solved by the 
army telephone. Hitherto the megaphone 
was all that was necessary, but in making 
a spectacle of such huge proportions as 
“The Ten Commandments,” in the staging 
of which companies of Pharaoh’s army, 
Israel at the Red Sea and other faraway 
players are used, it could only be useful in 
certain scenes. 

Such a huge task as directing scenes 


on a sand sled drawn by horses. It was 
not strung from pole to pole, but merely 
laid along the ground, going in advance 
of each of the parties to their various 
locations. 

Expert army signalmen officiated, the 
head one carrying the telephone box and 
the head piece on straps slung over his 





Incidentally the army telephone afforded 
Beatrice Joy, of the modern cast, a con- 
venience while she was visiting the scenes 
of the ancient spectacle. When mounted 
on a mule, she remet...ered something 
which she had forgotten » tell her servant 
at her Los Angeles bungalow, and men- 
tioned it to one of the signalmen. She was 
amazed that she could telephone from the 
spot where she was in the motion-picture 
camp to her home. 

Cecil B. DeMille, the chief director of 
this production, is shown in many’ still 
pictures making use of his efficient tele- 
phone service, and wherever he wandered 
in making this picture he was able, not 
only to talk with assistant directors in the 
field who might be a matter of a mile or 
two away, but also with headquarters in 
Hollywood. 


A column conductor on the Cincinnati 
Post recently commented on the telephone 
and took occasion to show that the oper- 
ator is entitled to consideration. Says the 
column conductor : 

“Cincinnatus reads that Norton Westlake 
of the telephone company is to demonstrate 
before the Rotary Club the mechanical 
processes that take place when one puts 
in a telephone call. 

More interesting would be a demonstra- 
tion of the processes that take place within 
the mind of a man after he puts in.a 
telephone call. Within a second after he 
has lifted the receiver, the man commences 
to fret because his call has not been an- 
swered. 

And he says: ‘This telephone service 
is getting rottener every day.’ He begins 
to shake the hook, and then a patient voice 
asks him what number he wants. 

Perhaps the operator repeats the num- 
ber incorrectly, whereupon the man barks 
at her and says, ‘Don’t you ever get any- 

















This Home-Made Galvanized Iron Cable 


shoulder. Other signalers were provided 
with similar instruments. Getting a con- 
nection for the director or one of his as- 
sistants became just as easy as picking up 
the telephone on an ordinary office desk. 
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Sleeve Served 17 Years Without Trouble. 


thing right?’ Then he gives her the num- 
ber again, and she says, ‘Thank you.’ She 
should say ‘Brute!’ 

And while she is getting his number he 
commences to shake the hook impatiently 
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again, which causes pain to her eardrums, 
but all she says is: ‘Please, don’t do that.’ 
She should say, ‘Thoughtless fool, cut it 
out!’ ” 

Bringing together a group of pioneers 
who have played a prominent part in the 
development of the Pacific Northwest, the 
Pacific Telephone & “ elegraph Co. invited 
as many as could be r ached of the original 
subscribers to assemvle at the telephone 
building in Seattle, Wash., on the 4lst 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
first telephone exchange in that city, March 
7, 1883. 

The group included several men who 
have become distinguished on the Pacific 
Many of them had not seen each 
other for years and mingled with enjoy- 
ment of the reminiscences and with won- 
derment at the development of the use of 
the telephone since they first learned to 
put through their calls on the crude in- 
struments of 41 years ago. 

Those in the top row of the accompany- 
ing photograph of the group of Seattle 
pioneer telephone users are, from left to 
right: Roy Pinkham; John M. Moran 
(representing his father, Robert Moran) : 
Prof. Edmond S. Meany; J. E. Gabriel 
(accompanying his uncle, Captain Gove) : 
1. S. Booth; Maurice McMicken; Clarence 
. Bagley; John Haley and E. W. Melse. 

Those in the lower row are: A. W. 
Engle; Judge C. H. Hanford; Capt. E. W. 
Gove; A. M. Brookes; Judge Thomas 
burke; A. B. Stewart; A. E. MacCulsky : 
J. D. Lowman; R. H. Denny and Joseph 
W. Phillips. 

Sherman 


coast. 


Moran, member of Moran 
bros., was present during a portion of the 
cay, but was absent at the time the photo- 
graph was taken. 

Prof. Meany, head of the history de- 
partment of the University of Washington 
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Bag- 


stands in the heart of Seattle. Mr. 
ley’s father owned the tract. 

Mr. Melse established the telephone ser- 
vice at Seattle in 1883, representing the 
late John I. Sabin. 

Judge Hanford, formerly United States 














Mrs. Harriet Hanson Hall, Seattle’s First 
Operator, As She Appeared in 1883 
When She Left the Service 
to Become a Bride. 

Pacific 


judge, has lived in the 


Northwest since a small boy. 


district 


Judge Burke is a member of the Car- 
negie Peace Foundation, a former presi- 
dent of the Seattle 
merce and also of the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the Pacific Coast, and 
a former director of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Chamber of Com- 


Mr. Lowman is a former president of 


the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, and 
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Pacific Nowe vest Pioneers and Original Subscribers of Seattle Bell Exchange Who 
Took Part in Celebration of Exchange’s 41st Anniversary. 


and author of several historical works, was 
a young man on the staff of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer in 1883. 

Mr. Bagley, secretary of the board of 
public works, city of Seattle, author of 


hagley’s History of Seattle, as a 
Mat 


young 
1 cleared the timber from the site on 
Which the telephone building of today 


also of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce of the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Denny is one of the three surviving 
members of the party of first settlers which 
landed on Elliott Bay, November 11, 1851, 
to found Seattle. 
small baby. 


Mr. Denny was then a 


A few minutes after the party had as- 
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sembled in the office of Division Commer- 
cial Superintendent W. J. Phillips, the 
telephone bell rang. Mrs. Harriet Hanson 
Hall, on the line at her home in Santa 
3arbara, Calif., more than 1,000 miles dis- 
tant, asked to extend greetings to those 
whom she, as Miss Hanson more than two 
score years before, had served as the first 
Seattle telephone operator. Several mem- 
bers of the party talked with Mrs. Hall. 
Miss Hanson, as she was then, consti- 
tuted the operating force of the pioneer 
telephone exchange when it was first op- 
ened for service in Seattle, March 7, 1883 
After some time as an operator making 
the telephone connections of the early sub- 
scribers, Miss Hanson became a bride and 
thus set the fashion fol- 
lowed by thousands of telephone opera- 


which has been 


tors all over the country in the succeeding 
years. 

The gathering of pioneer telephone sub- 
scribers witnessed a special demonstration 
of the operation of a machine switching 
telephone office, after which it was enter- 
tained at luncheon in the operators’ dining 
room, and later escorted through various 
interesting features of the building from 
the cable tunnel in the basement to the toll 
room, 

The 
much attention. 
change 


observance of the attracted 
The Seattle telephone ex- 
first 
Washington territory. In 


event 
was the established in 
1883 that city 
was a frontier pioneer community with not 
to exceed 


one 


four or five thousand people. 
Ninety subscribers to the telephone at the 
outset was a large number and typified the 
enterprise of a new and ambitious popu- 
lation. Today, Seattle, with than 
87,000 instruments, uses as many tele 
phones as there were in the entire United 
States when the service began in that city 
41 years ago. 


more 


White-headed woodpeckers are said to 
possess an enormous liking for the cedar 
telephone poles of the state of Washington. 
Two out of every ten poles are annually 
destroyed by woodpeckers or lightning 

The woodpeckers bore huge tunnels into 
the soft fibrous wood, which naturalists 
believe they dig for use as storage holes 
for nuts, berries, and other food. 


The two terms, “central office” 


“exchange” are frequently confused 


and 
The 
place in which a group of public telephone 
lines center for called 
a central office. The complete equipment 
of lines, instruments and switching facili- 
ties by which the telephones of a com- 


interconnection is 


munity are given service is called a tele- 
phone exchange. 

In a small community, an exchange may 
include only one central office, while in 
larger communities, there are several cen- 
tral offices which are connected with each 
other by trunk lines, over which calls from 
one central office to another in the 
exchange area are made. 


same 





Life and Maintenance of Poles 


Some Important Factors Regarding the Life of Wooden Poles and Their Main- 
tenance—Various Methods Used to Prevent Decay—Description of a Mechan- 
ical Device for Increasing the Life of Telephone Poles and Its Advantages 


By Helge Rost, 


Chief Engineer, Empresa de Telefonos Ericsson S. A., 


The annual consumption of wooden 
poles for telephone, telegraph and power 
lines in the United States and the rest of 
the world is increasing every year, partly 
on account of the tremendous growth of 
new subscribers to public utility enter- 
prises and partly on account of the con- 
tinuous replacement of already existing 
poles. 

A. J. Wallis-Tayler in his book, “The 
Preservation of Wood,” makes the state- 
ment that 80 to 85 per cent of all wood 
is lost by decay; the ravages of insects, 
fires and mechanical destruction accounts 
for the balance. In the United States, 
where a comparatively few years ago the 
supply of timber seemed all but inex- 
haustible, the amount of lumber now avail- 
able hardly meets the ever-increasing de- 
mand in a satisfactory manner. 

‘There is a great desire on the part of all 
pole-users to get as long a life as possible 


out of the poles bought, thereby lessening 
the depreciation rate and their operating 


costs of maintenance and repairs. 

It is of the greatest importance from 
both national and private economical view- 
points to increase the lengfh of life of 
wooden poles, and for this purpose many 
different have with 
more or less results. 


systems been used 

The decay of wood is caused by the 
growth and activities of fungi at a certain 
degree of moisture and in the presence of 

















Mold Ready for Casting of Base Support— 
At Right Is Reinforcement. 














These Poles Have to Be Set in Ditch, with 
Moisture Ever Present, Because of the 
Right of Way Provisions. 
air. If heat is present, the action is ac- 
celerated. All in direct con- 
tact with the ground, which always holds 
considerable 


wood used 


moisture, is especially ex- 
posed to fungi, as these to a great extent 
live and thrive in the soil. 

Every user of wooden poles will notice 
that it is exactly at the ground line and 
below it that a pole starts to rot, as there 
the three fundamental men- 
tioned for the growth and activie 


ties of fungi—wood in direct contact with 


conditions 
exist 


earth, moisture and air. 

The minute spores of one of these fungi 
germinating on a piece of wood send out 
threads, like cob-web, invisible to the naked 
which enter by the sap- 
wood. Soon a complex compound is 
formed which act 2 ferment and which 
dissolves certain parts of the wood fibres. 
The food for 
the fungi. 


eye, cracks in 


dissolved fibre serves as 

The threads are multiplied by branches 
and the ferment changes the physical and 
chemical properties of the wood, render- 
ing it of a brownish color, at the same time 
decreasing its strength; in other words, 
the wood starts to and when once 
started the process continues rapidly. 

If protected from the action of these 
fungi, or even if they are present, but lack 
the conditions necessary for their propaga- 
tion, wood will last indefinitely. 
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rot, 


Mexico, D. F. 


Apart from ordinary circumstances the 
fungi, in order to thrive, are in eminent 
degree dependent on a certain percentage 
of moisture. We know, for example, that 
timber kept perfectly dry or completely 
immerged in water, will keep for ages. 
The reason is that in the first case its 
content of moisture is too low, and in the 
latter case the moisture content is too high, 
to allow the fungi to live. In the latter 
case the air is excluded besides, which 
still more prevents the fungi from existing. 

According to Johan Edén of the Swedish 
government forest service in an article pub- 
lished 1922 in the bulletin “Skogen,” the 
minimum percentage of moisture under 
which the fungi grow with difficulty, is 
found to be 18 per cent, while above this 
limit they develop with facility. 

Generally wooden poles above ground 
contain less moisture than the limit men- 
tioned, and it is only the rainwater that 
now and then tends to increase it. 

If thus the portion of the pole above 
ground generally does not contain enough 
moisture to make fungi thrive, such is not 
the case with that part of the pole en- 
countered at the ground line and below. 
On account of the water always contained 
in the soil, the pole here absorbs a high 
percentage of moisture, which will keep 
nearly constant for great lengths of time, 
that will just suit the growth of fungi. 

Sap confined in timber ferments, caus- 


| 











Distribution Pole with Reinforced Concrete 
Base Support in Mexico City. 
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ing dry rot. According to V. Petrin— 
Mitteilungen iiber Gegenstande des Artil- 
lerie und Genie-Wesens, 1898—sapwood is 
more liable to be attacked by dry rot than 
heart-wood; dry wood is found to offer 
a greater resistance than wet wood; tim- 
ber from trees felled in winter is less lia- 
ble to be attacked than that from trees 
felled in summer. Coniferous woods are 
much more liable to be attacked by the 
fungi of dry rot than the woods of leaf- 
bearing trees. 

We know that where beams are en- 
closed air-tight in brick-work, etc., or 
where green timber is painted or treated 
with creosote, etc., the pores of the wood 
are sealed and the sap, instead of escap- 
ing through the natural means of drying, 
is contained inside the pole where fermen- 
tation soon takes place, and the 
destroyed very rapidly although its 


wood is 
firm 
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Base Support Standing After Curing, 
Ready to be Used. 
ovtside shell may give it a deceptive ap- 
pearance of strength. 

The sap should, therefore, first be re- 
moved by seasoning, which should be car- 
ried on as far as possible before the tim- 
her is painted or coated with other pro- 
tective composition, or subjected to any 
Preservative treatment. Seasoning takes 
place by drying the wood in air at nat- 
ural or higher temperatures or by first 
Ssteaniing the wood under pressure so as 
orize the sap, and then removing the 
latter by means of a vacuum. 


to va 


Thorough seasoning of large timbers in 
dry sir at ordinary temperatures may re- 
quire vears. On the other hand, too rapid 
kiln-ying cracks and weakens the wood. 
But is questionable whether steaming 
and \.cuum remove the sap as thoroughly 
as do the slower drying processes. 

Pr servative Treatments of Wood. 

The desirability of employing some ef- 
ficient process for the preservation of wood 


'Sno\ universally admitted; consequently 
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the importance in the indus- 
trial world of such 
ment is thoroughly 
ognized and_ the 
preservative treatment is 
rapidly increasing. 

Wood to be treated should 
be of such a character as to 
receive impregnation at least 
through the sapwood and, 
when the heart-wood cannot 
be impregnated, it should be 
in itself resistant to decay. 

Timber to be treated 
should, therefore, be felled 
in winter, when the sap has 


treat- 
rec- 
use of 











ceased to flow and, conse- 
quently, less of it is con- 
tained in the wood. In his book entitled, 
“The Preservation of Wood,” page 91, A. 
J. Wallis-Tayler makes the following state- 
ment: 

“The wood to be treated should, more- 
over, be in a proper condition; that is to 
say, properly seasoned, or at the very least 
half-seasoned. In the best practice in 
Europe the wood is not treated until it 
has been seasoned from 6 to 12 months. 
In the United States, however, wood is 
frequently treated four to six months after 
cutting, but 
sults.” 


generally with inferior re- 

According to specification for butt-treat- 
ing of cedar poles in open tanks, adopted 
by the Western Red Cedar Association, 
March 15, 1916, poles shall be considered 
seasoned if they have been properly piled 
for the period of four seasoning months. 

A committee appointed in 1915 by the 
American Wood 
made this report: “A 


Association 
determination of 
whether wood is sufficiently air seasoned 
for efficient treatment 
moisture extraction 


Preservers’ 


be based on 
from borings which 
should show an average of not over 20 
per cent moisture in relation to the oven 
dry weight of wood.” 

Taking 


wood 


may 


into consideration that 
still contains a 
considerable amount of moisture, the fore- 
going limit of 20 per cent is far too high 
to permit a satisfactory 
preservation, as the mois- 


green 


dried in an oven 


ture and sap contained 
inside the timber after 
any kind of treatment 


that closes up the pores 
of the wood, will facili- 
tate dry-rot, shortening 
the life of the timber as 
stated. 

There are a multitude 
of preservative treat- 
ments of wood, but the 
most commonly used 
methods, mentioned brief- 
ly, would be: 

The open tank hot 
creosoting process is used 








Pole Butts Shaped to Fit Base Support. 


sote oil is heated to about 150 degs. Fahr., 
allowed to cool, heated again, etc., alter- 
natively, until enough deep penetration is 
obtained. 

The latest development in butt-treatment 
is the Pextrex method, whereby the poles 
are punctured at the groundline with steel 
points, and just at the right distance apart 
to permit maximum penetration of the pre 
servative oil. According to an article pub- 
lished in TELEPHONY, Vol. 85, No. 16, page 
37, it is claimed that the sapwood, on ac 
count of the puncturing, theoretically loses 
8 per cent of its strength. 

In actual believes 


practice the writer 


the loss will be much greater. As it is 


the sapwood of a pole that has to re- 
sist the heaviest strain, it is not prudent t 
decrease the original strength of a pole 
by puncturing at the point where it will 
experience the heaviest strain and at the 
same time be exposed to attacks of decay 
There are several processes using heavy 
creosote, or dead oil of tar, which in 
closed vessels under a temperature of 212 
degs. to 266 degs. Fahr. and under pres 
sure of 100 to 180 pounds per square inch, 
is pressed into the fibers of the wood. 
Owing to the fact that decay 


starts at the groundline and below it, every 


always 


attempt has been made to prevent rotting 
at these points. 


For setting of poles the Swedish gov 











mostly for butt-treatment 
of poles, etc., where creo- 


Base Support Taken Out of Mold, Being Cured in Wet Sand 
—Note Ribs of Upper Socket for Ventilation. 
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ernment telephone service issued in 1902 
the following rules: 

“The pole shall be wedged with big 
stones at the bottom of the hole and about 
150 m/m below the groundline. The space 
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Fig. 1. Arrangement Followed by Swedish 
Government for Protecting Poles. 


between is filled with stones and gravel. 
It is very important for the life of the 
pole that it does not‘come into direct con- 
tact with earth or vegetation. On this 
account from 150 m/m below the ground- 
line it shall be surrounded with small 
stones, which also shall be heaped above 
the groundline to a height of at least equal 
to the diameter of the pole.” 

Fig. 1 shows the arrangement, 
helps quite a bit to protect the pole as 
the stones facilitate drainage and allow 
the air to circulate. By and by earth will 
collect, together with rain-water, around 
the lower part of the butt and rotting 
will start anyhow after some time. 

Setting Poles in Concrete. 

Many patents have been taken out for 


which 


protecting wooden poles at the groundline, 
but all have made the mistake of hermeti- 
cally sealing the wood by setting it in con- 
crete or other material, thereby preventing 
escape of the moisture retained in the butt 
and thus creating the most favorable con- 
dition for the growth of the wood-destroy- 
ing fungi. 

Others are trying to save poles rotted 
below the groundline by casting a heavy 
collar of concrete with reinforcement 
around the rotted part, not knowing that 
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the collar will hasten tne decay of the 
already infected wood. 

If a pole of a lead must be changed on 
account of being too far gone below the 
ground, never put the new pole in the 
hole of the old one, nor close to it, for the 
fungi there will be abundant and at once 
attack the new pole. 

Base-Support for Wooden Poles. 

The writer for many years has studied 
the decay of wooden poles and found that, 
as they are always first attacked at the 
groundline or below, the only way of giv- 
ing the poles a long life should be not 
to put them in the ground. In fact, they 
should be put above the ground and as 
far from it as possible. 

With this in mind he designed a base 
support of reinforced concrete as shown 
in Figs. 2 and 3, for which a patent ap- 
plication has been filed in United States 
patent office. 

The base support, of which Fig. 2 gives 
and has 
for one of its objects to provide a base 
member, having a socket at the upper 
end thereof for the reception of the butt 
end of a pole to be supported, the base 
support being capable of transportation for 
use at various points and with poles of 
different types such as wood or iron. 


a_ vertical cross-sectional view, 


The principal object of this base sup- 
port is to provide a perfectly rigid seat 
for the butt of the pole, the lowest point 
ct which will be situated above the 
groundline, at the same time keeping the 
butt perfectly dry and ventilated by air on 
all sides. 

These desirable features are arrived at 
by means of interior longitudinally ex- 
tending ribs, with air-passages interspaced. 
The bottom of the socket is dome-shaped 
with the highest point in the center, and 
is provided with side openings communi- 
cating the inside of the socket and corre- 
sponding air passages with the outside at- 
mosphere. This feature serves two pur- 
poses : 

1. To permit circulation of dry air at 
all times around the butt, cool air enter- 
ing through the side openings and pass- 
ing out at the top of the socket, bring- 
ing with it any moisture encountered on 
its way. 

2. To facilitate instant drainage of 
rainwater entering through the interspaced 
of the socket 
above the 


air-passages at the top 
through the 
groundline. 


side-openings 


it will be noticed that there 
is a solid concrete part in the center of 
the base support, the upper surface of 
which is dome-shaped as stated. The ob- 
ject of this solid part is to seal the upper 
socket from the lower hollow compart- 
ment, thereby preventing moisture to trans- 
from the subsoil to the socket 


In Fig. 2 


migrate, 

above 
From this description it is obvious that 

by means of these base supports a pole 


Vol. 86. No. 15 
line can be built through the marshlands, 
2 pole can be put in a ditch, etc., withou: 
the slightest inconvenience to the woode 
pole which rests dry and snugly in it 
socket at convenient from tl 
water or groundline. 

The inside of the socket can be slighti, 
tapered towards its lower end. In suci: 
a case, the pole butt should be trimme:! 
accordingly. This arrangement could he 
used to advantage when setting green 
poles as they, when drying, decrease in 
diameter and will then adjust themselves 
automatically to the base support by sim- 
ply sliding farther down, if space is left 
ar the socket. Even if 
the pole butt rests directly upon the dome- 
shaped solid part, air will still circulate 
as before and water will escape. 


distance 


bottom of the 


The base supports are conveniently man- 
ufactured at the yards of any company 
that there the 
crete perfectly cured, 
satisfactory re- 
sults are to be obtained, and from there 
transported where needed. 
Being of light construction, the base sup- 


may need them, as con- 


can be which is 


of great importance if 
to any place 


ports are not very heavy and can be easily 
moved from one place to another. They 
can, moreover, be used over again, should 
a pole be moved to other place. 

If a wooden pole is rotted away at the 
groundline, it can be cut off right there, 
trimmed and placed in the base support, 
If the 
pole was only partly infected by dry-rot 
in its upper part, it may still stand for 
several years, after which time a new pole 
can be placed in the same base support. 

Fig. 4 shows a base support intended for 
climates where the poles are exposed to 
The top of base 
support fits the wooden pole snugly, pre- 
venting water, snow and ice from enter- 
ing the upper socket. The wooden butt, 
therefore, and 


without losing its original height. 


sleet storms or snow. 


will be dry at all times 
air circulation around it will always take 
place. 

When there is no wind, air circulation 
will take place according to gravity as 
If heavy 
winds prevail, for instance from left to 
right, will be 
through the cavities around the pole butt 
the heavy arrows. The 
lateral holes, being sloped slightly down- 


indicated by the small arrows. 


Fig. 4, the air pressed 


as indicated by 


wards allow the air to enter, but prevent 
from accumulating 

obtained from using this 
kind of base supports may be enumerated 


water and snow 


Advantages 


as: 


Direct contact of a wooden pole with 
the soil and the groundline is prevented 
and life is prolonged indefinitely. 

The cost of such base supports is not 


even for smaller users of 
poles, as the first outlay will amply repay 
in the long run. 

Their use will facilitate the figuring 
of depreciation funds for the same ‘ind 
of wooden poles, as it is immateria! in 


prohibitive, 
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what kind of soil it is set. If a pole is 
set directly in the ground, it will have a 
different life depending on in what kind 
of soil. 

The base support is easily transported 
on account of its light construction. It 
will give pretty nearly the same service as 
a heavy concrete pole. 

It can be used repeatedly and changed, 
without inconvenience, from one place to 
another. 

The base support will lower the first 
cost of the wooden pole as now it does 
not need to be as long as at present, nor 
as heavy at the butt. In United States 
Forest Service Bulletin No. 84, page 38, 
this statement is made: 

“It is the practice in pole specifications 
to require poles of larger diameter than 
the actual service requires, in order that 
a certain amount of deterioration by decay 
shall be allowable before replacement is 
needed.” 

A pole only rotted below, or slightly 
above, the groundline can be saved by 
cutting it off and setting it in a base sup- 
port without changing the wires or lower- 
ing its height, thus saving time and labor. 

The strain on a wooden pole provided 
with a base support will be less than for 
a pole without such support, for the criti- 
cal point in the former .case will be con- 
siderably above the ground. The _ base 
support can, of course, be made of any 
desirable strength at the groundline, and 
this strength will improve with years. A 
wooden pole placed in the ground will, 
cn the contrary, decrease in strength as 
the years pass by. 

The base support will help conserve the 
natural timber resources of any nation. 


Petroleum Telephone Co. to Take 
Over Local Bell Properties. 

The Petroleum Telephone Co., of Oil 
City, is to acquire all of the local exchange 
properties of the Bell company in its ter- 
ritory, as soon as the agreement between 
the two companies is approved by the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
according to an announcement made public 
March 27. The Bell is to take over all 
of the long distance business in that field. 

This unification will affect the five ex- 
changes operated by the Petroleum com- 
pany, namely, Oil City, Clintonville, 
Franilin, Pleasantville and Titusville, and 
conti;uous rural territories. 





At the pres- 
ent t'me the company is operating more 
than °,000 stations in this territory. 
statement of W. S. 
manager of the 


Th formal Paca, 


gener Petroleum com- 
egarding the agreement follows: 


“The Bell Telephone Co. of 


pany, 


Pennsyl- 


vania and the Petroleum Telephone Co. 
have made an agreement under which a 
unific 


ion of the telephone service of the 
two companies will be effected, subject to 
the a-yroval of the Public Service Com- 
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mission of Pennsylvania and the Interstate 
Under the terms 
of this agreement, the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania will withdraw from the 
furnishing of 


Commerce commission. 


local telephone service in 
the area now ‘served by the Petroleum 
Telephone Co., and the Petroleum Tele- 
phone Co. will discontinue the furnishing 
of toll line service between that territory 
and other territories. 

“The Petroleum Telephone Co. will be- 
come a complete connecting company of 
the Bell system and all telephone subscrib- 
ers in this area, after unification, will have 
the benefit of unrestricted communication 


with all parts of the Bell system and the 


further 
and wasteful duplication of telephone fa- 


purpose of avoiding unnecessary 


cilities which would be involved in the 


continuance and extension of the present 
conditions, and for the purpose of afford- 
ing the public in this section, as well as 
telephone users in other sections, the sub- 
stantial service advantages involved in a 
unification of the existing telephone plants. 
made in the belief that the 
public in Oil City, Franklin, Titusville and 
adjacent territory will welcome the unilica- 


It has been 


tion contemplated and the improved tele- 
phone service conditions which will result. 

“The continuance of an operating office 
for toll service purposes by the Bell Tele- 
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Figs. 2 and 3. Concrete Base Support and Reinforcement for Support. 


Fig. 4. Base 


Support for Climates Where Poles Are Exposed to Sleet Storms or Snow. 


advantage of a unified and single tele- 
phone service. The Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania will continue to operate a 
toll switchboard in Oil City for the pur- 
pose of terminating its long distance and 
toll lines and connecting them with the 
lines of the Petroleum Telephone Co. 
“The agreement has been made for the 


phone Co. of Pennsylvania at Oil City, 


plus the requirements of the Petroleum 
Telephone Co. with the increased service 
which it will render after unification, will 
necessitate the employment of substantially 
the same number of employes, or more, 
than are at present employed by both com- 
panies.” 





Financial Statements and Reports 


Report of Keystone Telephone Co. Shows Progress Both as to Oper- 
ating and Financial Results—Monroe Independent Company of Nebraska 
and International Corporation Also Make Good Reports for the Year 1923 


Keystone Company Reports Grati- 
fying Results for 1923. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, 
$1,814,371 for the year ending December 
31, 1923, an increase of 6.52 per cent over 
the preceding year; operating expenses 
and taxes, $984,599, an increase of 9.71 
per cent; and net earnings of $829,772, an 
increase of 14.35 per cent. 


Pa., reports gross earnings of 


“The year has shown gratifying prog- 
ress both as to operating and financial re- 
sults,” says President Percival E. Foerd- 
erer, in his statement accompanying the 
annual report. “We have made a 
earnings, with a very 
slight additional expense, while the new 
business obtained has been largely of the 
most substantial character. 

“In accordance with our customary 
‘practice, the report deals with the com- 
bined financial statement of the several 
properties which we own or control. The 
Keystone Telephone Co. (of New Jersey) 
is a holding company and owns all of 
the common stock of the Keystone Tele- 
phone Co. of Philadelphia, which in turn 
‘owns all of the stock of the Eastern Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The latter two 
companies control the Camden & Atlantic 
Telephone Co., through joint ownership of 
a majority of its capital stock. 


satis- 
factory gain in 


“The Keystone Telephone Co. of Pihil- 
adelphia holds a perpetual charter from 
the state of Pennsylvania and a perpetual 
franchise from the city of Philadelphia, 
also perpetual franchises in 41 boroughs 
and townships in the counties of Dela- 
ware, Bucks and Montgomery in the state 
of Pennsylvania. The Eastern Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. holds unrestricted fran- 
chises in the cities of Camden, Gloucester, 
Merchantville, Woodbury, Cape May, 
Wildwood, Woodbine and other desirable 
points in the counties of Camden, Glou- 
cester and Cape May. The Camden & 
Atlantic Telephone Co. operates toll lines 
between Philadelphia and Atlantic City. 

The Keystone system owns or leases 24 
modern telephone exchange buildings— 
six in Philadelphia and 18 in nearby 
cities and towns. Its conduits extend for 
345 miles under the streets of the com- 
munities served and contains more than 
13,000,000 duct feet. It owns 3,630,000 
feet of cable, 295 miles of pole line and 
5800 miles of aerial wire. At the end oi 
the year it had 46,186 telephones in serv- 
ice. The traffic during the year over Key- 
stone lines increased 9 per cent as com- 
pared with the previous year. 


During the past year, the directors 





Gross earnings ......, 
Operating expenses and taxes.. 
Net earnings 
Interest charges 


Balance available for dividends, 
suplus and reserve 





1923 
$1,814,371 
984,599 


829,772 $ 
516,999 


Increase 
Per Cent 


6.52 


1922 
$1,703,274 
977 681 


Increase 
$111,097 
6,918 


725,593 
501,235 


15,764 





224,358 $ 88,415 








Comparative Statement of Keystone Earnings for 1922 and 1923. 


authorized the sale of 30,000 shares of 
preference stock, without par value, of the 
Keystone Telephone Co. of Philadelphia, 
which is being sold to the company’s cus- 
tomers and the public, at $54 per share, to 
yield 7.41 per cent. Over 96 per cent of 
the employes have subscribed to stock. 
The proceeds of the sale will be used to 
liquidate floating indebetedness and will 
strengthen the company’s financial position. 

Owing to his desire to be relieved from 
active duties, Nathan T. Folwell, who had 
occupied the office of president since July, 
1905, resigned as of October 1, 1923, and 
was elected chairman of the board. The 
directors wish to record their appreci- 
ation of Mr. Folwell’s long and faithful 


service as the company’s chiei executive. 
He was succeeded as president by Per- 
cival E. Foerderer, the son of the founder 
and first president of the company. 

The directors also wish to express their 
appreciation of the loyalty and devotion 
of the members of the organization. In 
recognition of faithful service, we have 
recently presented service buttons to em- 
ployes who have been associated with ‘he 
company for more than 2% years. Forty- 
four employes have received buttons for 
over 20 years, service; 35 for over 15 
years, and 39 for more than 10 years, while 
nearly 300 other employes have received 
buttons for shorter terms. The company 





Investments 

Materials and supplies on hand 
Cash at banks and on hand 
Reserve fund, cash 

Accounts receivable 

Prepaid accounts, etc 

Suspense account 


Total Assets 


phone Co. of Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 
& Telegraph Co 


Total Liabilities 
Capital Stock Issued: 


Co. of N. J 


Surplus and Reserve: 
Renewal reserve 
Surplus, December 31, 1923 





ASSETS 


Cost of property, UiCiMGine SeCUTINIS... . 6... 5 6 oe osc cscwce cen $19,294 394.06 


LIABILITIFS 


First mortgage 5 per cent bonds, issucd by the Keystone Tele- 


Equipment and first mortgage collateral 10-year sinking fund 6 
per cent bonds issued by the Keystone Telephone Co. of 


Firt mortgage 5 per cent bonds issued by the Eastern Telephone 


eS | a 7 a 
Current accounts, reserves and other current liabilities.......... 


6 per cent preferred by the Keystone Telephone 


2,961.67 
74,731.91 
225,018.37 
17,500.00 
142,594.31 
258,156.51 
20,942.14 


$20,036,298.97 


$ 6,725,600.00 


1,393,000.00 


250,600.00 
183,295.00 
1,872,043.11 


$10,423,333.11 


5,000,000.00 
120,708.76 


1,538,486.21 
1,016,915.89 


2,555,402.10) 
$20,036,298.97 








Balance Sheet of Keystone Telephone Co. as of December 31, 1923. 
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A Compact Two-in-One Arrangement 
For Telephone Stockrooms 


The service men in this telephone company 
do not have to wait for supplies. Not a single 
minute is wasted—even though all service 
men come in at once. 


Here the counter and the service men’s individ- 
ual supply cabinets are one unit. The section 
of the counter shown contains ten supply 
cabinets. Each door has a lock and a name- 
plate for the service man’s name. 


The stock keeper replenishes the supplies in the 
cabinets from the Lyon Steel Shelving in back 
of the counter. The service men never have to 
wait. Their cabinets always are fully supplied. 
They are ready for any emergency at any time. 


This particular system is used by many tele- 
phone companies. If you do not use it write 
us and we will be glad to give you more 
detailed information. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - 


Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Engineers’ Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


161 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Pacific Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Oliver Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 












\\ 
= \ \ 














230 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl. 


61 South Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 


for Every Storage “Need 


Illinois 


Merchants’ Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
F. W. Braun Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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is indeed fortunate in having such a loyal 
and experienced group of employes.” 

The officers of the company, as of 
March 1, 1924, are as follows: Nathan T. 
Folwell, chairman of the board; Percival 
E. Foerderer, president; F. Clark Durant, 


TELEPHONY 


of $544, making. a total for traffic of 
$34,188. 

Commercial expenses totaled $7,393, di- 
vided as follows: Salaries of officers, 
$459; salaries of clerks, $4,035; rents, 
$900; stationery and printing, $1,160; sup- 





Gross earnings 


sions for doubtful accounts 


Interest charges 


Distribution : 
Dividend Philadelphia company 


Added to renewal reserve 
Added to surplus 





Operating and maintenance charges, including taxes and provi- 
3alance available for interest and reserve, etc 
Profit for year before reserve for depreciation, 


BERING GE WOIIE. co cvcccceccwsiosce 


$ 1,814,371.01 
984,598.90 


829,772.11 
516,999.46 


$ 312,772.65 


1,253.00 
30,135.34 
179,232.00 
102,152.31 


$ 312,772,065 








Profit and Loss Account of the Keystone Telephone Company. 


Jr., vice-president; Joseph F. Stockwell, 
vice-president and general manager; Ira 
S. Weiss, secretary and treasurer. 

The directorate includes in addition to 
Messrs. Durant, Foerderer, Folwell and 
Stockwell, Marcus Beebe, Jr., John I. 
Bishop, George Burnham, Jr., Clarence L. 
Harper, Jas. C. Jones, Kessler, 
Louis J. Kolb, Geo. B. Macomber, John 
A. Murphy and Gerald Ronon. 


George 


Conservatively Managed; Makes 
6.3 Per Cent on Investment. 


The Monroe Independent Telephone Co., 
one of the larger Independent companies 
of Nebraska and conservatively managed, 
passed $14,643: to profit and loss for the 
year 1923. The company operates ex- 
changes at Albion, Genoa, Platte Center, 
Lorette, Lindsay, Newman Grove, Tarnov 
and Monroe. H. C. Bratt is its president, 
Col. John P. Bratt vice-president, and C. 
P. Bratt secretary. 

The company had a total fixed invest- 
ment on the first of the vear of $207,291 
and working assets of $24,796, making a 
total of $232,267. On the other side of 
the ledger are $7,000 of bonds, $138,108 of 
common stock, accounts payable of $1,046; 
accrued liabilities not due, $413; depre- 
ciation reserve, $43,142; advance payments 
by subscribers, $3,032; surplus reserve ap- 
propriated, $24,883 ; profit and loss, $14,643. 
Stock issued during the 
$5,050. 

The revenues totaled $59,437, made up 
of the following: City 
$24,059; farm subscribers, $26,769; toll, 
$7,288; sundry sales, $70; miscellaneous, 
$941; licensee revenue, $310. 

The company expended for maintenance 
in 1923 the total gf $18,182. 
of plant and equipment figured at 
$3,318. Exchange employes’ wages to- 
taled $10,716; toll employes’, $2,389 ; power 
expenses, $539, and other traffic expenses 


year totaled 


subscribers, 


Depreciation 
was 


plies, $230; and general expenses, $608. 

The grand total of expenses was $43,081 
as compared with revenues of $59,437. 
This left an operating income of $16,357, 
from which were deducted taxes of $1,270 
and interest of $444, leaving available for 
dividends, $14,643. 
assets was $9,985. 

The company began the year with 3,094 
stations, lost 540 and added 576, ending 
with 3,130. It had farm stations, included 
in foregoing, of 1,894, added 272, lost 283 
and ended with 1,883. 


The increase in fixed 


Operations of United States Long 
Distance Company for 1923. 
The United States Long Distance Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Los Angeles, 
has reported to the California Railroad 
Commission for the year 1923 that its op- 
ereting revenue was $868,446.39; operating 
expenses $605,182.04, giving a net operating 


Vol. 86. No. 15 
The surplus at the beginning of the year 

was $135,866.81. During the year the 

company declared dividends of $240,000), 

leaving an accumulated surplus at the end 

of the year $24,625.24. 

Financial Statement of Interna- 


tional Corporation. 

The consolidated earnings statement of 
the International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. and subsidiaries, December earnings 
of subsidiaries being estimated, shows 
$686,308 net income for the last quarter of 
1923, compared with $558,786 in 1922. Net 
earnings for the year were $2,856,753, 
against $2,456,773 in 1922. After inter- 
est and depreciation, surplus net income 
was $396,169 for the three months, against 
$263,756 in 1922, and $1,688,470 for the 
year, against $1,313,574. 

Preferred dividends and minority inter- 
ests in the surplus net income of the sub- 
sidiaries amounted to $49,686 in the last 
quarter, against $56,364 in 1922, and $195,- 
450 for the year, against $219,651 in 1922. 
The balance for the common - stock 
amounted to $346,483 for the last quarter, 
against $207,391 in 1922, and $1,493,020 for 
the year, against $1,093,922. 

On this page is presented the consoli- 
dated earnings statement of the company 
and its subsidiaries for the quarter ended 
December 31, 1923, and the 12 months 
ended with that date, with comparative 
figures for 1922. 

The growth in telephones in Cuba dur- 
ing the past year will exceed 6,000, the 
gain in Porto Rico being 1,088. This 
makes the total number of telephones now 
in operation in Cuba 46,324, and in Porto 
Rico 10,844. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders, 
the board of directors was enlarged to 
include the following: Sosthenes Behn, 
president; F. Wilder Beilamy, John EF. 
Berwind, Orestes Ferrara, Allen G. Hoyt, 





Earnings: 


Non-operating revenues.......... 


Operating expenses..............0.. 


3 months 
ended 

Dec. 31, 
1923. 

Operating revenues............... $1,119,385 $ 

79,984 


$1,199,370 


513,062 


12 months 
ended 
Dec. 31, 


$3,84 
367.704 
$4,215,513 


1,798,739 


12 months 
ended 
Dec. 31, 

1923 
$4,378,079 
346,247 
$4,724,327 
1,867,573 


3 months 
ended 
Dec. 31, 
1922. 
990,767 
93,361 
$1,084,129 


525,342 





IE , Mas: bilo drin 11a alle WYgn cb ec ged i x 
Interest GeG@Uctions. ....ccscccccvcce 


686,308 
151.461 


9,45 772 


620,440 


$ 558,786 $2,858,752 
157.263 638,457 





Surplus net income before 


depre-— 
ciation 


Surplus net income 

Preferred dividends and minority 
interests in surplus net income of 
subsidiaries 





534,846 
138,677 


$ 396.169 


49,686 


$ 346,485 


$ 401,523 
137,767 


$2,218,296 
529,826 


$ 263,756 $1,688,470 


56,364 195,450 219.651 


$ 207,391 $1,493,020 $1,093,922 








Financial Report of Internation Corporation for Last Quarter of 1923 and Entire Year. 


$263,264.35. Miscellaneous 
non-operating revenue amounted to $1,- 
118.17. Interest, rent, taxes and other 
deductions totaled $135,624.09 and the net 
corporate income for the year amounted 


to $128,758.43. 


revenue of 


John L. Merrill, B. W. Palmer, John M 
Tarafa, Hernand Behn, Edward J. Ber- 
wind, John W. Cutler, Geo. H. Gardiner, 
Charles E. Mitchell, Walter E. Oxgilvie 
and M. C. Rorty, vice-president. |oga® 
N. Rock is secretary of the company. 
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Stacy Load Binders eliminate all risk and danger of binding poles, lumber, 


etc., as with the old fashioned, dangerous boom poles. You simply pass 
chain around the load—attach the two hooks of the Stacy Binder in the links of the chain 
—pull down the lever and your load is bound and bound to stay. 


Telephone companies find 


Stacy Swivel load Binders 


big time and labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious and 
expensive accidents caused by loads slipping off. 


Stacy Load Binders are made in two sizes—Regular and 
Jumbo. Regular size sells for $2.50 each—$5.00 a pair. Jumbo size sells 
for $3.75 each—$7.50 a pair. For sale by leading hardware dealers and 
hardware jobbers. If your dealer can’t supply, order direct from 


EUGENE C. STACY, Manufacturer 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


Mr. Eugene C, Stacy, 
Tiffin, Ohio. . 


Dear Sir: 


I will state the question of using the Load 
Binder, as described in your - A was 
taken A at our Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee 5 4 and everybody agreed that 
they were O. K., and instructions have been 
issued to order as many as necessary. 

The Chairman of the General Accident Pre- 
vention Committee has been trying them 
out, and my last report was that they were 
entirely satisfactory and that they would be 
made standard and would replace ali boom 


ies. 
f you have not received any orders direct, 
we will pocney receive same from the 
estern Electric Company, as all our mate- 
rial is ordered through them. 
Yours very truly, 


(Name on Request) 
Dist. Superintendent of Plant. 














In the telephone field dependability is more than 
a virtue—it’s a creed. Because Exide Batteries 
are inherently dependable their adoption by tele- 
phone engineers has been almost universal. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Oldest and largest manufacturers in the world of storage batiertes 


for every purpose 
PHILADELPHIA 


Manufactured in Canada by Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 
133-157 Dufferin St., 


Toronto. 















Note Protection at Corners f 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 


request. 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON. MASS. 





SNAPPY SERVICE 


WITH SNAPPY NUMBERS 
IN YOUR NEW DIRECTORY 


Let your subscribers and operators know your com 
Blake Insulated Staples pany is awake. Save them time. 
BE BRIEF 


with 


STANDARD ART OF PARTY LINE TELEPHONE 


vents troublesome short circuite SIGNALS 
and grounds the universal code 
Si Requires only three or four figures for subscriber's 
Pat. Hov., S558 number and does not have to be memorized. May 
Write for Samples be used on any kind of switchboard. Booklet on 


R. H. COLBORN, Logan, Kans. 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Rate Increases Allowed for St. 
Petersburg and Plant City, Fla. 
The Peninsular Telephone Co. was au- 

thorized by the Florida Railroad Commis- 

sion, on March 11, to increase its rates for 
telephone service at St. Petersburg and 

Plant City. The new rate schedules fol- 


low : St. PETERSBURG. 

Within the exchange area: Business, 
one-party, $5.25, two-party, $4, four-party, 
$3, intercommunicating stations, $1.25, in- 
tercommunicating trunks, $5, extensions, 
$1; residence, one-party, $3.25, four-party, 
$2.25, extension, $1. 

Within the city limits but outside the ex- 
change area: Business, one-party, $6, four- 
party, $4.50, residence, four-party, $2.75, 
eight-party, $2. 

Beyond the city limits: Business, eight- 
party, $3.50, residence, eight-party, $2.50. 


Piant City. 

Within the base rate area: Business, 
one-party, $4.50, four-party, $3.50, inter- 
communicating trunks, $4.50, 
municating stations, $1.25; 
party, $3, four-party, $2. 

Outside the exchange base rate area, 
but within a zone three miles beyond the 
city limits: Business, four-party, $4, resi- 
dence, four-party, $2.50. 


intercom- 
residence, one- 


Within zone six miles beyond the city 
limits: Business, party, selective, $4.25, 
residence, party, selective, $2.75. 

Within zone eight miles beyond city lim- 
its: Business, party, selective, $4.50, resi- 
dence, party selective, $3. 


Testimony in Ohio Long Distance 
Telephone Rate Case. 
William F. 
of Chicago, 


Sloan, consulting engineer, 
testifving before the Ohio 
Utilities Commission, March 25, 
at the hearing on the increased long dis- 
tance rates proposed by the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co., declared the total property 


Public 


value of the company, including working 
capital, supplies and cost of establishing 
approximately $21,294,930. 
Wear and tear of usage, Mr. Sloan de- 
clared, has decreased the present valuation 


to $19,191,368, upon which the proposed 


business, was 


increase in long distance rates would be 
based. 

Mr. Sloan testified that in purchasing 
equipment and material from the Western 
Electric Co., the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
is able to buy it at prices 24 per cent less 
than is paid by Independent telephone com- 
panies on the open market. A _ similar 
differential has prevailed, he said, in every 


instance in other states where he had com- 


pared prices paid by the Ohio Bell with 
those paid by Independent companies. 

A survey of the Chicago telephone ex- 
change showed that it takes 16 months 
for the average telephone operator to 
attain 96 per cent efficiency, according to 
testimony submitted by Mr. Sloan. 

Mr. Sloan said that it would take five 
years to economically reproduce the pres- 
ent Ohio Bell long distance properties. It 
would cost approximately $2,500,000 to 
establish business, he said. 

When Law Director F. M. Dotson, of 
Toledo, questioned the necessity of adver- 
tising, Commissioner Poor said: “The Bell 
already has more business than it can 
handle in Ohio, which would indicate no 
more advertising or business solicitation is 
necessary.” 

“The value of advertising is more along 
education lines,” said Mr. Sloan, explain- 
ing that it is necessary to educate the 
people how to obtain the best service for 
their particular requirements and how to 
use that service so as to codperate with 
the company in making for efficiency. 

A total of 14,004,036 long distance tele- 
phone messages were transmitted in Ohio 
in 1923, by the Ohio Bell and the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph companies, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Harry S. 
Hanna, Ohio Bell rate engineer. 


Present-Day Valuation to Be Used 
in New Jersey Rate Case. 

The New York Telephone Co., in pre- 
senting evidence to prove that higher rates 
are needed in New Jersey; will base its 
valuation claim for rate-making purposes 
on a present-day appraisal which is being 
completed and not upon the valuation 
fixed by the state commission in 1916. This 
was made known at the formal opening of 
the case before the New Jersey Public 
Utilities Commission on March 27. 

For the purpose of facilitating and ex- 
pediting the inquiry into the reasonableness 
of the proposed rates, it had been hoped 
by the commission that the company would 
accept the 1916 starting 
point. The stand of the company is ex- 


valuation as a 


pected to entail more exhaustive inquiry. 
The hearing in this proceeding has been 
adjourned to April 16 and 17. 


Rejects Applicaticn for Higher 
Rates in Ohio Cities. 

The Ohio Public Utilities 

on March 28, rejected the application of 

the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for the ap- 


Commission, 


proval of new rate schedules providing for 


36 


increases over the present local exchange 
rates in Akron, Barberton, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Tallmadge, Cleveland, Youngstown, 
Canal Fulton, Bedford, Massillon, Dalion, 
Navarre, Dayton, West Carrollton and 
other cities. 

The applications were rejected primarily 
on two points. The first objection was 
that the company made an_ installation 
charge, prohibited in an order issued by 
the commission September 13, 1919. The 
second was that the proposed schedule 
eliminated free service with an exchange 
at West Carrollton, contrary to the Pence 
law, and therefore making all the contracts 
illegal. 

This order of the commission does not 
affect the company’s recent application for 
increases in its toll rates. 


Special Rate Permitted Employes 
As Being in Interest of Service. 
held recently _be- 
members of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission and _ represen- 
tatives of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. over a request of the latter to 
be permitted to offer service to pensioned 
employes on a schedule of rates one-third 
than charged other patrons. This 
brought up the entire question of whether 


A conference 
tween the 


was 


Northwestern 


le ss 


the employes of a company can be allowed 
a lower rate for the same service than 
anyone else. 

Attorney Randall for the company said 
that it was regarded by the management 
as quite necessary to the successful oper- 
ation of a continuous service to have means 
by which every possible employe can be 
reached. The reduced rate has 
possible for the company to enlist practt- 
cally all of its 2,500 employes in the city 
of Omaha in its army of subscribers. 

This is valuable, and in 
the public interest, when an emergency like 


made it 


particularly 


In times of 
epidemic it is necessary to bring to the 
office a part of the operating force that 1s 


the recent sleetstorms arises. 


oft duty, and the same is true of peak-load 
periods. There have been times in the his- 
tory of the company when it has been nec- 
cleri- 
oards, 


essary to call upon members of the 
cal force to take positions at the 

and after a few minutes’ instruction the) 
have been able to fill in to some advantage. 
So far as the pensioners are concerned, 
have 
their 


few in number, but the 
shown a splendid spirit in offerin 


these are 


services at times their exp: rience 


valuable workers, des) ‘¢ the 
these 


when 
them 
fact they 
could be 


made 
had been pensioned.  ! 
ceency 


reached in times of em 
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it would aid in solving the continuity of 
service problems at those times. 

Members of the commission were in- 
clined, to begin with, to concede that it 
was valuable to the service to have em- 
ployes within ready call, but they were 
doubtful if, under the law which prohibits 
discrimination between patrons in the mat- 
ter of rates, they could sanction the prac- 
tice in any respect. 

Mr. Randall then played a trunip card. 
The legislature, back in 1907, passed a 
law prohibiting all common carriers from 
selling any service to any person than au- 
thorized by the legislature or by the state 
railway commission, and made the making 
of discriminatory rates punishable. The 
only exception was in the matter of rail- 
road employes. These the railroads were 
permitted to furnish free passes; it also 
included dependent members of their 
families. 

This was the law until a year ago, when 
the legislature amended the old law, which 
was contained in two certain numbered sec- 
tions of the statutes, so as to permit the 
railroads to issue to ministers, or to char- 
ity society traveling representatives, free 
passes or reduced rates. In amending the 
law, the sections amended were described 
as “relating to railroads,” and then after 
making the changes referred to, the old 
sections were repealed. 

lf it is to be considered that the section 
relates to all common carriers, then the in- 
clusion of “relating to railroads” makes it 
violative of the constitutional inhibition 
against making a bill broader than its 
title. If the sections as they now stand 
relate only to railroads, then the prohibi- 
tion of discrimination in rates by other 
carriers has disappeared. 

A third angle is that, whatever may 
have been the intent of the legislature, it 
has repealed the old law because in enact- 
ing the new it specifically repeals the two 
section in which all common carriers were 
included. 

The commission finally conceded that it 
Was in the interest of service that em- 
tloyes be given a special rate, but declined 
to approve one for pensioners. 


Nebraska Commission Specifies 


Stock Issue Requirements. 

The Cozad Mutual Telephone Co. has 
been given permission by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission to retire its 
Present issue of 89 shares of stock of a 
Par value of $100 each and issue in lieu 
thereof three shares of $50 stock for each 
$100. In addition, the company is au- 
thorized to use $7,500 of stock to be is- 
sued in fractional shares up to one-half 
lor each share outstanding after the re- 
financing has been completed, but at no 
time is the total amount to exceed the 
applica ion of the net profits from opera- 
tion to the retirement of the present note 
indebtedness. 


The company is also authorized to issue 
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Bb Garver Co's 
Pela Teens 2 Vans, 
Ming ea pole 24 ges 














In our various con- 
gregating yards, 
we carry a large, 
diversified assort- 
ment of 


NORTHERN 
& WESTERN 


} CEDAR POLES. 


Telephone companies 
like to do business with 


BELL. 


We can furnish guar- 
anteed grades, 24-hour 
service, butt - treating 
any standard specifica- 
tions and immediate 
loading from Minnesota 
Transfer Yards. 


Four Treating Plants: 


Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 
Ashland, Wis. 
Schofield, Wis. 
Newport, Wash. 


ELL 
LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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in whole or fractional shares paid for in 
cash at par for the purpose of securing 
funds with which to retire existing note 
indebtedness. or other indebtedness  in- 
curred for furtner improvements. 

The company was originally farmer- 
owned, but the business men became dis- 
satisfied with the service and failing to 
get the owners to make improvements, 
they organized and took over the stock, 
levying a cash assessment of $50 a share 
to take care of the extended refinancing 
and reconstruction undertaken. 

This left the value of the property far 
in excess of the stock outstanding. The 
commission figures show a value in excess 
of $22,000. The company, showing assets 
of $26,000, asked that the commission al- 
low it to issue five $50 shares for each 
$100, but the commission thought that 
three would cover the situation. 

The commission has also given the Her- 
man Telephone Co. permission to issue 
$6,000 worth of stock. The company has 
been operated for a number of years with 
a loose organization, each contributor to 
the capital employed being given a certifi- 
cate of indebtedness. Under the new or- 
der these will be exchanged for capital 
stock. 


Defines Hotel Guests as Regards 
Telephone’s Use. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion. has laid down a rule intended to pro- 
tect telephone companies from the town 
moochers, and yet at the same time permit 
bona fide guests of hotels receiving service 
to use it for legitimate purposes. 

It defines a guest as one who is per- 
manently or temporarily located at a hotel, 
and distinguishes him or her from one who 
drops in and purchases a few eatables 
largely for the purpose of getting free use 
of the instrument. 

Writ to Halt West Virginia Rate 
Case Denied. 

A writ to prohibit the West Virginia 
Public Service Commission from further 
proceedings in hearing of the petition of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
for an increase in rates jn West Virginia 
was denied by the Supreme court on 
March 24. 

Application for the writ was made by 
Roscoe F. Walters, of Huntington, counsel 
for railroad brotherhoods and associations, 
who contended that the matter of rates 
such as are being sought by the telephone 
company, is an interstate affair and should 
come before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Asks Rate Increase and Validation 
of Stock Issue. 

The Farmers Telephone Co. of Dodge 
which is headed by C. L. Kelly, 
president of the Nebraska Telephone Asso- 
ciation, 


county, 


has asked the state railway com- 
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mission for permission to add 75 cents a 
month to its $2.25 business rate and 50 
cents a month to its $1.75 residence charge 
for joint user service. 

It also asks for the validation of $728.38 
of stock issued by mistake without having 
first secured the permission of the state, 
and also for authority to issue $3,000 more 
to pay for new construction, additions and 
betterments for the year. 

In the statement attached to the applica- 
tion, Mr. Kelly shows the company now 
has $140,000 of assets, against which is a 
capital stock issue of $59,760. The com- 
pany also has a depreciation reserve of 
$48,466 and surplus reserves of $20,215. 


Milladore (Wis.) Company Secures 
Increase in Service Rates. 
The Wisconsin Railroad Commission on 


March 24, authorized the Milladore Tele- 
phone Co., of Milladore, to increase its net 
monthly rates to the following schedule: 


One-party business 

Two, three and four-party business. . 
One-party residence 

Rural business 

Rural residence 


The gross rates are 25 cents in excess 
of the net rates authorized, the difference 
being allowed as a discount for prompt 
payment of bills. 

The old net monthly rates in effect were 
as follows: 


One-party business 

Two-party business 

One-party residence 

Two-party residence 

Rural lines (per quarter)........... 4 3.75 


It is estimated that the new rates to- 
gether with the toll earnings will bring the 
company a total revenue of $2,940, or an 
increase of $410 over the previous year’s 
earnings. For the purpose of fixing the 
new rates the commission used the value 
of $6,965 as representing the value of the 
property of the company. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

April 4: Permission granted the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to issue and 
sell at $87.50 per share 250,000 shares of 
its 6 per cent preferred capital stock of 
an aggregate par value of $25,000,000, and 
to use the proceeds to reimburse its treas- 
ury for amounts paid into the sinking 
funds of its several bond issues, and for 
its uncapitalized expenditures for fixed 
capital and investment accounts since Octo- 
ber 31, 1922. Applicant reports that it had 
outstanding on December 31, 1923, $31,- 
435,000 of 6 per cent notes of which 
$31,400,000 were due to American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

FLORIDA. 

March 11: The commission authorized 
the Peninsular Telephone Co. to increase 
its rates at St. Petersburg and Plant City. 
Nos. 4253 and 5254. 

ILLINOIS. 

March 19: Order approving intercorpo- 
rate agreement between the Commercial 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Ob- 
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long Telephone Co., dated January 235, 
1924; also, dismissing application of the 
Commercial Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for permission to discontinue toll service 
between Robinson exchange and the ex- 
change of the Oblong Telephone Co. at 
Oblong. No. 13792. 

March 19: Order requiring the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. to furnish and install 
telephone service to Amos _ Haverstick, 
George Zaph, et al., from its Sterling ex- 
change, provided they construct and main- 
tain a line from their respective residences 
to the city limits of Rock Falls; also, that 
the company shall include Colona town- 
ship in the area serving from the Sterling 
exchange, all as set forth in order. No. 
12910. 

March 19: Order approving agreement 
and supplemental traffic agreement dated 
December 1, 1923, between the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. and the Highland Tele- 
phone Co. which includes the exchange of 
Grantfork and a copper metallic circuit 
from Highland to Grantfork. No. 9987. 

March 19: Order extending until Sep- 
tember 27, 1924, period of suspension of 
proposed rates for telephone service in 
Lanark, Carroll county, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 2 of the Lanark Mutual 
Telephone Co. No. 13656. 

INDIANA. 

April 9: Hearing in re application of 
the Greensboro Coéperative Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates at Greens- 
boro. 

April 9: Hearing in re application of 
the Spiceland Codperative Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates at Spice- 
land. 

KANSAS. 

February 29: In re application of Esbon 
Telephone Co., of Esbon, for authority to 
discontinue collection of installation fee 
and charge year’s rental in advance; com- 
mission held subscribers should have option 
of paying installation fee or paying year’s 
rental in advance prior to installation of 
service. The latter should be on condi- 
tion that should the subscriber discontinue 
service before the expiration of the year, 
he should be entitled to refund of un- 
earned rental less an amount equal to the 
connection charge. No. 6229. 

March 11: The commission authorized 
the Netawaka Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Netawaka, to place in effect the following 
rates: Business telephones, $1.50 per 
month; residence, $1; switching service. 
50 cents. The former charges were 5) 
cents per month to stockholders and $1 to 
non-stockholders. No. 6143. 

MAINE. 

March 11: The commission authorized 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to issue and sell at par 9,596 shares ot 
its capital stock of the par value of $100) 
each, the proceeds to be used to discharge 
indebtedness incurred for extensions and 
betterments. No. 736. 

NEBRASKA, 

March 31: Application filed by Farm- 
ers Telephone Co. of Dodge County for 
permission to establish joint user charges 
of 75 and 50 cents a month on business 
and residence service respectively on all 
exchanges, also for validation of $728.32 
stock issue made without authority and 
by mistake and for $3,000 additional stock 
to finance new construction. 

March 31: Application filed by stock- 
holders of Citizens Independent Telephone 
Co., of Minatare, which failed four years 
ago, to have company stricken from list 0! 
corporations supervised; granted by com- 
mission on showing made. 

March 31: Application filed by John 8. 





ym- 


April 12, 1924. 


Simpson, banker of Harvard, to require 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
move pole line so as to accommodate 
builders of new filling station who desire 
to use a main street corner; held that 


commission has no jurisdiction of such 
matters, and applicant referred to city 
authorities. 


New HAMPSHIRE. 

March 26: The commission authorized 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to issue 5,002 shares of capital stock 
of the par value of $100 each, the proceeds 
to be used either in payment of or in re- 
funding of the obligations of- the company 
in the amount of $500,237 incurred in 
making capital expenditures for additions, 
improvements and betterments. D-1861. 

NEw JERSEY. 

April 16 and 17: Continued hearing in 
re application of the New York Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase its rates in 
the state of New Jersey. 

New York. 

April 9: Hearing in re application of the 
Deposit Telephone Co. for permission to 
begin construction of its lines and exer- 
cise franchises in Deposit, Delaware coun- 
ty, and Sanford, Broome county. No. 1771. 

April 9: Hearing in the case of the Vil- 
lage and Chamber of Commerce of Walton 
ys. the Walton People’s Telephone Co. as 
to increased rates. No. 1164. 

April 14: Continued hearing in the mat- 
ter of the petition of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. for increased rates over those 
ixed March 1, 1923. 

Onl. 

March 20: In re complaints of residents 
of Norwood asking that Western Union 
and Postal telegraph companies be _ re- 
quired to establish branch offices for re- 
ceipt and dispatch of telegraph messages, 
commission held that present method of 
telephoning messages to Norwood from 
Cincinnati office is the most efficient and 
ieasible method. No. 3022. 

April 14: Hearing on protest filed by 
the city of Akron and the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. against the commission’s tenta- 
tive valuation of the Bell properties in 
Akron; valuation fixed tentatively in con- 
nection with unification applications pend- 

April 21: Hearing continued during the 
week beginning on this date in the matter 
ot the application of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase its 
toll rates throughout the state. 

April 22: Hearing on protest filed by 
the city of Barberton and the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. against the commission’s 
tentative valuation of the Bell properties 
n Barberton; valuation fixed tentatively 
m connection with unification applications 
pending. 

_May 6: Hearing in re proposed rate 
itreases of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
lor telephone service in Dayton. The rates 
Were suspended pending investigation as 
‘0 their reasonableness. 

WEstT VIRGINIA. 

_ February 20: The commission author- 
wed the Barboursville Telephone Co., of 
Barboursville, to establish the following 
‘chedule of increased rates: Business tele- 
phone, $3 per month; individual line resi- 
“ence, $2.25; party line residence, $1.75: 
'armer line telephones, 50 cents for each 
‘ubscriber on a line; installation fee, $3.50. 

The commission held that nine subscribers 
“a tarmers’ line were sufficient and the 
otal minimum amount charged to sub- 
‘ribers on a farmers’ line for connection 
with the exchange should not exceed the 
‘Mount paid by nine subscribers at the 
authorized rate. No. 1493. 
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ORANGEBURG 
FIBRE CONDUIT 













In use for 
thirty years 


FTER using Orangeburg Fibre Conduit 
for a generation, hundreds of public 
utilities testify to these two facts. 


1. That fibre conduit is the safest and most re- 
liable form of underground duct lineconstruction. 













2. That Orangeburg Fibre Conduit represents 
the high qualityof product you would expect from 
a company combining thirty years’ experience 
with the most complete manufacturing facilities. 


You can always depend on Orangeburg Fibre 
Conduit as a permanent and reliable installation. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 294 Madison Ave. at 4Ist St., N. Y. C. 
Branches in 62 Large Cilies 


lor Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE Co., Lid., Toronto 
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Materials 


Utilities 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


AND 
Dealer 


















From Factory and Salesroom 





Facilities for Treating and Ship- 
ping Poles Greatly Increased. 
To take care of its steadily increasing 

business, the Bell Lumber Co., of Minne- 

apolis, Minn., has recently 
capacity of its Minnesota 


doubled the 


its customers exceptionally prompt 
service. 

The concentrates on 
of mixed sizes of poles during the 


give 


carloads 
fall, 


pro- 


company 


winter and spring months from its 


pany concluded to devote its time 
energies to the production of poles. 
After dropping the lumber end of 
business the company increased its hol 
ings of eedar pole timber and its capacit 


for manufacturing, ha 





Transfer yard and pole- 
treating plant and is now 
completing a _ treating 
plant of the same kind 
and size at its Newport, 
Wash., yard. 

The latter yard has 
also been very materially 
increased in size. In this 
yard the company has 
joint switching tracks of 
the Great Northren and 
C. M. & St. P. railways. 

“We are continually 

repeat orders 
compliments on 
grades and service from 
satisfied customers,” 
states President M. J. 
Bell, of the Bell Lumber 
Co. in a_ recent 
munication. 


receiving 
with 





com- 
“We employed over 325 The Bell 
men in our own produc- 
ing camps during the past fall and winter, 
besides numerous jobbers, to produce the 
poles required at our shipping yards to 
properly take care of our customers.” 
The Bell Lumber Co.’s main shipping 
yards and treating plants are at Ashland 
and Schofield, Wis., Minnesota Transfer, 
Minn., and Newport, Wash. It is thor- 
oughly equipped for quick handling and 


Lumber Co.’s Pole Treating Plant at Minnesota Transfer. 


ducing camps to its shipping yards, where 
the poles are sorted to sizes and lengths 
ready for shipment to the trade. 

M. J. Bell, president of the Bell Lumber 
Co., started as early as 1895 manufactur- 
ing and selling poles, ties and piling. Until 
some time after the Bell Lumber Co. was 
organized by Mr. Bell and his associates 
in 1909, the manufacture of lumber was 


dling and distributing 

the trade both northern 
and western cedar poles. 
Treating plants 
established at the 
pany’s 


were 
com- 
various yards 
which have been success- 
fully operated for a num- 
ber of years. At these 
treating plants the com- 
‘ pany is prepared to give 
any kind or 





grade of 
pole treating desired, in- 
cluding “A,” “AA,” “B” 
and half-inch 
teed penetration. 
The company has in its 
employ competent and 
experienced cedar pole 
inspectors who have been 
with the company for 
years and who carefully 
inspect every carload of 
poles shipped. This in- 
sures the shipment of only first-class stock. 
Next to “quality” the company states 
that its “long suit” is “quick service.” 


guaran- 





Veatch Is Still in the Pole Business 
in Kentucky. 

E. M. Veatch, organizer and head of 

the E. M. Veatch Pole Co., with offices 

at Bonnieville, Ky., and yards at Mun- 




















Views of the Bell Lumber Co.’s Yard 


loading of poles from all of its yards and, 
from the fact that all of its shipping yards 
are located at 
ping points, 


competitive railway ship- 


insuring plenty of cars on 


short notice, the company is in position to 








at Minnesota Transfer, Minn., Which Has Recently Been Doubled in Capacity. 


continued in connection with the producing 
But 
as the pole business increased each year, 
owing to the 


of poles and other forest products. 
growing demands of the 
telephone and electrical fields, the 
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com- 


fordville and Horse Cave as well as Bon- 


nieville considered accepting the position 


of manager of the Henderson Home Tele- 

. ° , 1411p 
phone Co., of Henderson, Ky., the middle 
of March. 


+ 11S 
rt mi 


However, on account 
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April 12, 1924. 


private business he found it impossible to 
do so. 

The item published in TeELEpHONy of 
April 5 stating that Mr. Veatch had been 
made manager of the Henderson company 
was based upon reports received that he 
had accepted the position. It developed 
that the reports were premature and that 
Mr. Henderson only had the position under 
consideration. 


Kellogg Oregon Representative 

Injured in Automobile Accident. 

F. H. Russell, Kellogg Oregon sales 
representative, was recently injured in an 
automobile accident, while on his way to 
Seattle, Wash. 

He was driving along at moderate speed 
when he was approached by a truck fol- 
lowed by a Sedan. Both were going at 
good speed. The truck suddenly slackened 
up without giving any warning, and the 
Sedan turned sharply to the left to avoid 
hitting the truck and directly in the path 
of Mr. Russell who could not stop and hit 
the Sedan broadside. 

Mr. Russell’s car was damaged beyond 
repair. He was fortunate that his per- 
sonal injuries were not more serious than 
they were. He is on the job again. 


Plans for Illinois Meeting at Mor- 
rison—Effingham Meeting. 

The April district convention of the 
Illinois Telephone Association will be held 
at the Morrison Club, Morrison, Ill, on 
Wednesday, April 16, at 10:00 a. m. 
There will be some very interesting fea- 
tures in the program, and every tele- 
phone executive who is able to reach 
Morrison for this meeting is urged to at- 
tend and to bring with him his chief op- 
erator and as many operators as it is pos- 
sible to spare from the switchboard. 

A very successful and enthusiastic meet- 
ing is anticipated by the officers of the as- 
sociation. Some excellent addresses will 
be delivered, among them one on the sub- 
ject, “The Altruistic Character of Public 
Utility Service,” by Dr. W. R. Cremeans, 
of Springfield. 

One division of the convention will be 
a trafic conference, in charge of Miss 
Pearl Thompson, at which papers will be 
read and constructive discussions had 
hearing upon the important work of the 
telephone traffic employes in maintaining 
the standing of their company in the com- 
munity. 

A get-together luncheon and community 
sing will be held at the Morrison Club 
at noon, at which the general public of 
Morrison will be invited to meet with 
those i: attendance at the convention. 

The Effingham meeting of the Illinois 
Telephone Association, on March 12, was 
4 splendid one, a number of new features 
being j troduced. One of them was an 
address by Ed. D. Glandon, of Pittsfield, 
on “Thrift.”. Mr. Glandon’s address was a 


ve . ‘ . e 
“Ty constructive one and followed along 
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i CELL 


CH : 
Vin Designed fur ‘TelcP? 


where Dependability and 


life nee Ueyeptial 


MANUFACTURED OY 


KE CARBON propUcTS © 


‘ANCASTER, OH10, U.S: * 


A Definite Duty to Perform 


Victors have a definite conception of their 
duties as your workmen. They understand 
it isa part of their work to be on the job 
every minute with an abundance of power 
to perform their expected work. Victors are 
not loafers but they do rest and conserve 
power when they’re not working. That’s 
one reason for their low ampere hour cost. 


Victors are an important factor in the 
faultless operation of hundreds of exchanges. 
Every month sees new users of Victors. 
Their first order prompted by our 12-month 
guarantee—their second by the efficient and 
dependable operation of their Victors. 


Order a trial barrel for your exchange— 
do it today. 


PEUERDAROTERGSGUDEGATSURERTROLERETOREEEA MURGRELEERORILUTEESER ECCT RRTAR ERR ES 


Dh? Carbon Products @ 


LANCASTER, 
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Velestions—Supervision—Plant—laductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 
JAY G. MITCHELL 
1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Hi. 

















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadneck Building CHICAGO 

















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il}. 
Teleph Wabash 5212 




















THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 
Always shows you where you stand. 


We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
‘em of a large number of companies. 


Write us about our 
monthly audit. 


Bowdle Anssentiog Ses System 
Cerro 

















ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Appraisal i 


Telephone Bids. Kansas City, Me. 

















W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 
9 South Clinten St. 


Chicago 











TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM’ 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey Szeto and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 

















J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


ane westistions,Orpanit fares 
J. @. Weer Fen? |. = 8 
1217 First National Bank Bidg., Chicag: 
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the line of the conservative telephone 
leadership in advocating a financial in- 
terest of telephone employes and_ the 
general public in telephone operating prop- 
erties. 


Statement of “Telephony’s” 
Ownership. 


Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Tele— 
phony Publication Corp., published weekly 
at Chicago, Ill., for April 1, 1924. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared S. R. Edwards, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of Telephony, 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, Management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
postal laws and regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor. managing editor, and 
business manager are: 

Publisher, Telephony Publishing Corp., 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Editor, S. R. Edwards, 608 S. 
St., Chicago. 

Managing editor, S. R. Edwards, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Business manager, H. D. Fargo, Sr., 608 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publica- 
tion is owned by an individual his name 
and address, or if owned by more than one 
individual the name and address of each, 
should be given below; if the publication is 
owned by a corporation the name of the 
corporation and the names and addresses 
of the stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock should be given.) 

H. D. Fargo, Sr., 608 S. 
Chicago. 

J. R. Hastie, 608 S. Dearborn St., 

S. R. Edwards, 608 S. 
cago. 

. D. Fargo, Jr., 608 S. 
Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees., and other: security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se— 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

D. Fargo, Sr., 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold— 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowl— 
edge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

Ss. R. EDWARDS. 
Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
first day of April, 1924. 

JESSIE M. CRUDEN. 

(My commission expires Feb. 6, 1926.) 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—Telephone ex- 
change 200 to 400 subscribers. Prefer 
Southern Wisconsin and one where 
rural subscribers are switched but will 
consider any good location. Address 


5517, care of TELEPHONY. 


Dearborn 


Dearborn St., 


Chicago. 
Dearborn St., Chi- 


Dearborn St., 




















WANTED—Any quantity up to 250 
No. 22-C Western Electric combined 
shutter drops and jacks. Address 
Edina Telephone Co., Edina, Mo. 
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& Times Faster 
* Ae 
500 to igi w. FREE 
TRIAL. Easy Ti 


Addresgogtaph 


906 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, j1). 














GUSTAV HIRSCH,ME. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUNBUB,ONUQ 


Appraisal Construction 














LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Arnold Covers 


for 
Telephone Books 


Save replacement cost 
of Public Station Di- 
rectories by protecting 
them against dirt and 
rough handling. Now 
furnished in durable 
Library Buckram — 
lettered in gold or 
printed. Send direc- 
tory size for prices 
and full particulars. 


ARNOLD COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
“Originators of the Telephone Book Cover” 








POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED—By married 
man as trouble and maintenance man. 
Eighteen years’ experience on magneto 
systems, also handle any kind of con- 
struction work. Am employed at pres- 
ent but good reasons for leaving. Ad- 
dress 5520, care of TELEPHONY. 


— 


WANTED—Position as manager. ‘ van 
put your exchange on paying basis. Can 
refer you to satisfied company officials 
and business men for results I have 
given. Address 5521, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 
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